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CHRISTMAS?  OR  EPIPHANY?^ 

BY  WILIJAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH 

MIDWAY  in  this,  our  mortal  life,  says  Dante,  I  found  me  in  a 
forest  dense  and  dark  ;  and  then  he  tells  us  in  immortal  rhyme 
of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  and  felt  in  that  savage  and  lonely  wood. 
Even  so,  the  man  that  would  speak  or  write  of  Christmas  must  find 
himself  at  once  entangled  in  a  deep  erroneous  wood,  amid  trees  some 
towering  erect,  some  outstretched  and  fallen,  amid  vines  and  brush 
and  copse  (and  all  manner  of  undergrowth),  and  yet  a  forest  of 
exquisite  foliage  and  fragrant  liowers,  of  foaming  torrents  and  slow- 
winding  streams,  of  hills  and  vales  and  glens,  and  withal  where  even 
the  wariest  foot  may  stumble  or  go  astray.  For  it  is  the  forest  of 
the  human  spirit  in  all  its  toil  and  moil,  its  struggles  and  aspirations 
and  aberrations,  as  lured  by  hopes  and  scared  by  fears,  veering  hither 
and  thither  under  the  winds  of  contrary  doctrines,  now  guided  aright 
by  its  inborn  sense  of  truth  and  beauty  and  justice,  now  lost  in  a 
hopeless  maze  where  swamp-fires  beckon  it  this  way  and  that.  No 
man  can  thread  this  labyrinth  alone,  by  the  unaided  powers  of  his 
single  intelligence.  Fortunately,  the  adventurous  task  has  attracted 
the  interest  and  energies  of  some  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
intellects  of  recent  years,  and  they  have  blazed  out  paths  through  the 
wilderness  and  set  up  signboards  for  all  future  explorers.  Certainly, 
much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the  survey  can  be  called 
satisfactory,  much  less  complete;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  much 
has  been  done  correctly  and  finally,  and  the  great  trail  has  been 
justly,  though  dimly  and  roughly,  sketched.  It  is  most  of  all  to  Her- 
mann Usener,  and  after  him  to  his  continuators,  Hans  Lietzmann 
and  Arnold  Meyer,  and  incidentally  to  the  English  master,  John  G. 
Frazer,  that  our  thanks  for  this  service  are  due.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  address  to  arrange  and  appraise  some  of  the  results  obtained, 
1  Address  delivered  before  the  Foru))i  of  New  Orleans,  8th  January,  1922. 
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to  set  them  in  proper  perspective,  to  exhibit  their  consequences,  to 
determine  their  significance  for  the  history  of  Soul. 

In  last  analysis  it  is  only  this  Self-study,  this  history  of  Soul,  that 
can  have  interest  for  the  soul — a  proposition  that  must  be  assumed, 
for  it  can  not  be  proved  in  this  context, —  and  the  main,  if  not  the 
exclusive  effort  of  the  Spirit  is  to  understand  its  own  experience.  It 
is  this  all-important  fact  that  gives  dignity  and  significance  to  the 
operations  of  Mind,  to  the  sublime  endeavor  to  know,  not  only  for 
the  power  of  knowledge,  but  also  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing.  The 
rawest  material  of  Experience  seems  to  be  given  in  the  Dream,  and 
in  dreaming  is  laid  bare  the  nature  of  soul-activity  in  its  elementary 
simplicity.  In  sleep  you  are  unconscious  and  dissociated  from  your 
fellows  ;  suddenly  you  have  a  soul-experience  of  this  kind  or  that, 
a  feeling,  a  thrill,  perhaps  a  pain.  At  once  you  proceed  to  interpret, 
to  try  to  understand  it  after  the  manner  of  men,  of  your  native  soul- 
activity  :  you  make  an  image  or  construct,  you  arrange  it  in  a  certain 
way,  you  compose  it  of  elements  of  your  past  experience  still  pre- 
served as  actual  or  possible  memories,  and  this  image  or  construct 
thus  built  up  backwards  to  explain  your  sensation  is  what  you  call 
your  dream.  Thus,  a  young  man  dreams  he  is  in  Washington,  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  listening  to  their  pow-wows ;  a  grave  and  rever- 
end senator  is  trying  to  kill  a  bill  by  talking  against  time  ;  he  has 
not  much  to  say,  but  he  says  it  at  endless  length,  prolonging  and 
repeating  his  monosyllables,  thus :  "a-n-d,  a-n-d."  The  dreamer 
wakes  from  his  slumber  (exactly  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  effect 
of  such  senatorial  eloquence)  ;  a  dog  is  barking  at  his  window,  pro- 
claiming bow-wow-wow  in  perfect  senatorial  rhythm.  The  dreamer 
has  had  the  soul-experience  symbolized  as  hearing  a  sound ;  he 
explains  it  to  himself  by  the  image  or  construct  of  the  senator  speak- 
ing. In  similar  but  far  more  elaborate  fashion,  not  in  dissociation, 
but  in  association  with  our  fellows,  we  go  through  waking  life 
explaining  our  experience  through  images,  constructs,  or  symbols, 
and  the  constructs  that  hold  for  us  all  alike  we  call  real  objects  or 
realities  ;  such  as  do  not  hold  for  our  fellows  but  only  for  ourselves 
we  call  subjective  fancies. 

Now  this  universal  fundamental  activity  of  explanation  or  ration- 
alization extends  through  all  history — from  the  simplest  dreaming 
or  perceiving  to  the  most  comprehensive  calculations  in  Einstein's 
Theory  of  Relativity.  In  Science  we  are  especially  concerned  with 
constructs  or  explanations  upon  which  we  can  all  agree,  which 
accordingly  embody  the  most  common  fundamental  activities  of  all 
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souls,  everywhere  alike.  CHir  present  concern,  however,  is  with 
another  realm  of  such  construction,  of  images  or  explanations  more 
or  less  individual  and  peculiar,  not  serving  alike  for  all  folk  and  all 
ages,  but  only  for  some  time  and  some  races,  to  be  gradually  dis- 
placed and  supplanted  by  others  more  general  and  more  representa- 
tive of  universal  elements  in  human  experience. 

A  very  wonderful  example  of  such  a  system  of  explanatory  con- 
structions is  found  in  ^Mythology  in  all  climes  and  all  ages,  varying 
from  race  to  race,  from  North  to  South,  from  continent  to  island, 
baffling  in  the  unending  multiplicity  of  its  forms,  fitful  and  many- 
hued  as  an  iridescent  garment  fluttering  in  the  sunlight,  and  yet 
woven  of  one  thread  without  seam  from  top  to  bottom.  All  myth- 
ologv  is  attempted  explanation,  it  is  unsuccessful  effort  at  rational- 
ization. A\'e  are  not  now  concerned  with  such  endeavors  to  under- 
stand the  processes  of  nature,  but  rather  with  essays  at  explaining 
rituals  and  customs,  generally  religious.  It  is  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  latter  that  the  most  gifted  myth-making  peoples  have  reveled 
and  exploited  their  ingenuity  to  the  highest  degree.  Some  religious 
rite  or  custom  held  in  the  deepest  reverence  and  supposed  to  be 
affected  with  magic  power  to  bring  the  brightest  happiness,  or,  in 
case  of  neglect  or  improper  observance,  the  direst  calamity  upon 
the  State,  has  descended  to  a  people  through  centuries,  perhaps  mil- 
lenniums, and  they  ha^•e  lost  all  sense  of  its  origin  and  primal  sig- 
nificance, about  which  not  only  do  they  know  nothing  whatever,  but 
they  have  no  means  of  information,  no  possibility  even  of  inquiry. 
for  its  sources  are  more  inaccessible  even  than  the  Xile"s,  hidden 
under  immovable  mists  that  have  settled  over  remote  ages  of  which 
no  record  has  been  kept.  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  this  mysterious 
ritual,  the  human  spirit,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  development, 
cannot  rest  content  with  ignorance.  By  the  law  of  its  being  it  must 
explain  to  itself  the  inexplicable  custom,  even  as  the  dreamer 
explains  to  himself  the  sensation  that  aroused  his  consciousness  in 
sleep,  or  as  the  man  of  science  explains  a  physical  event  by  construct- 
ing a  scientific  theory.  The  myth-maker  invents  a  tale,  sometimes 
extremely  crude,  it  may  be  revolting,  sometimes  extremely  ingenious 
deep-thoughted  and  beautiful,  in  which  the  rite  appears  as  a  sacred 
commemorative  service :  by  its  proper  observance  the  folk  will  please 
the  divine  powers  concerned  and  win  favor  and  prosperity ;  by 
neglect  or  false  observance,  they  will  provoke  the  wrath  of  deities 
and  draw  down  ruin  upon  their  own  heads.  Myth-making  is  con- 
servative of  established  institutions. 
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Such  is  the  general  truth,  very  easy  to  illustrate  by  examples.   In 
the  worship  of  Dionysos,  one  of  the  most  widespread  in  the  classic 
world,  the  most  revolting  feature  was  omophagy.  or  raw-flesh-eat- 
ing: the  god-intoxicated  mystae  would  rend  some  animal,  man  or 
beast,  and  madly  devour  the  pieces  still  quivering  with  life.     Of 
course,  in  the  worship  of  a  benignant  and  philanthropic  deity — for 
Dionysos,  as  originally  personifying  the  luxuriant  vegetative  power 
of  nature,  was  a  mild  man-loving  and  civilizing  and  w^hoUy  beneficent 
god, —  such  an  insanely  savage  element  must  have  sorely  puzzled 
the  thoughtful  devotees,  and  more  and  more  as  their  manners  soft- 
ened in  the  post-Homeric  and  even  the  Homeric  age.     It  was  not 
easy  to  eliminate  this  repulsive  feature,  descended  from  remotest 
times  and  deep-interwoven  in  the  texture  of  Dionysiac  rites  ;  noth- 
ing remained  then  but  to  explain  it  some  way,  to  rationalize  or  half- 
rationalize  it  by  a  myth,  an  invention  of  the  popular  imagination.   It 
was  fabled  that  Zeus  had  loved  Persephone,  that  the  issue  of  their 
union   was   a   Thracian   divinity,   Zagreus    ( which   means   Dismem- 
bered), that  Hera,  the  jealous  wife  of  Zeus,  persuaded  the  Titans  to 
attack  the  young  Zagreus  and  tear  him  to  pieces  and  devour  him, 
that  Athena  saved  only  his  heart  and  gave  it  still  pulsing  to  his  father 
(Zeus),  who  restored  it  to  divine  life  in  the  person  of  Dionysos. 
Now  it  was  a  wide-spread  notion  that  the  worshipper  must  some 
way  repeat  in  his  own  person  the  experience  of  his  worshiped  god, 
a  notion  that  finds  frecjuent  recognition  or  expression  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness  even  of  today.     As 
Zagreus-Dionysos  w^as  torn  to  pieces,  so  must  his  devotee  be  torn, 
and  in  the  early  days  it  seems  likely  that  some  devout  follower  of 
the  god  was  actually  lacerated  and  eaten  raw  by  his  fellows  :  in  time, 
this  savagery  was  abated  and  some  wild  beast  was  substituted  for 
the  human  victim.     Naturally,  as  the  myth  was  the  output  of  the 
common  consciousness,  it  assumed  various  forms,  and  even  in  art 
there  are  at  least  foiir  dift'erent  types  of  Dionysos.     Our  familiar 
conception  of  him  as  Bacchus,  "the  jolly  god''  of  wine,  reeling  and 
shouting  in  drunken  frolic,  is  a  deep  degeneration.     All  that  needs 
note  here  especially  is  that  the  myth  of  Zagreus-Dionysos-Bacchus 
is  an  out-and-out  invention  of  Greek  fancy,  a  dream  of  the  Hellenic 
soul,  to  render  half-intelligible  an  ancient  rite  in  the  worship  of  a 
great  God  of  V'egetation,  a  rite  whose  actual  nature  and  origin  were 
irrecoverably  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity. 

To  come  somewhat  nearer  home,  we  might  instance  the  Pass- 
over, still  sacredly  observed  by  a  most  highly-intelligent  and  excel- 
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lent  body  of  citizens,  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  There  is 
abounding  evidence  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  was  a  very 
notable  characteristic  of  early  Semitic  worship.  Nor  were  the  par- 
ents that  gave  up  their  darlings  to  the  flames  by  any  means  feeling- 
less  monsters.  They  loved  their  children  perhaps  quite  as  much  as 
we  love  ours.  But  they  firmly  believed  the  first-born  belonged  to 
their  god.  as  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  when  sacri- 
ficed it  passed  through  the  fire  into  eternal  union  with  the  Deity 
Himself.  In  writing  of  the  benignant  "Reaper  whose  name  is 
Death."  Longfellow  has  said: 

"And  the  mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 

She  knew  she  would  find  them  all  again 

In  the  realms  of  light  above." 

So  doubtless  the  mothers  in  Carthage  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Moab 
and  Ammon  and  Canaan  and  early  Israel.  The  supreme  virtue  of 
Abraham  is  shown  in  his  perfect  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  only  son 
to  Yahveh.  But  as  the  centuries  circled  away,  the  tenderer  feel- 
ings prevailed  more  and  more :  all  manner  of  excuses  and  pretexts 
w^ere  devised  for  escaping  the  stern  exactions  of  the  ancient  faith ; 
the  hooded  executioners,  who  sometimes  at  stated  seasons  passed 
from  house  to  house  as  angels  on  their  bloody  mission,  were  per- 
haps willingly  deceived  by  marks  of  blood  upon  the  door-posts ; 
various  substitutes  were  devised  and  offered  and  accepted  ;  grad- 
ually the  tender-minded  triumphed  over  the  tough-minded,  though 
again  and  again,  especially  in  times  of  great  national  stress  and 
peril  and  under  the  influence  of  neighbors  racially  allied,  the  Israel- 
ites reverted  with  frenzied  zeal  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and 
kinsmen.  The  change  from  the  rite  of  the  ancients  to  the  milder 
manners  of  later  days  marked  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  soul-his- 
tory of  the  people,  but  was  accomplished  by  devices  and  ceremonies 
that  soon  became  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the  masses,  for  their 
historic  sense  was  forgotten  ;  and  so  arose  the  problem  of  making 
them  understandable,  a  problem  that  was  also  solved  as  in  a  dream, 
by  creative  fancy,  by  inventing  a  destroying  Angel,  who  slaughtered 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  but  passed  by  the  blood-marked  doors 
of  the  Hebrews.  As  a  dream,  though  a  purely  imaginative  construc- 
tion designed  to  explain  some  intrusive  disturbing  sensation  or  expe- 
rience in  sleep,  is  yet  a  mosaic  composed  of  fragments  of  previous 
experience,  so  too  the  myth-maker's  invention  need  not  be  purely 
fanciful  in  its  constituents  but  mav  use  historic  or  half-historic  mate- 
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rials  lying  ready  at  hand.  We,  however,  are  not  concerned  with 
tracing  out  or  bringing  to  light  any  quasi-historic  elements  that  may 
possibly  be  imbedded  in  such  constructive  fancies. 

Enough  of  such  illustrations,  which  overhang  and  even  encum- 
ber every  pathway  through  the  iields  of  mythology.  We  come  now 
to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  the  early  Christian  consciousness 
and  its  efforts  at  self-understanding.  In  the  beginning  we  must  dis- 
miss all  notions  of  a  single  local  miraculous  origin  of  the  Christian 
movement,  which  we  must  regard  not  as  a  self-inclosed  eddy,  but  as 
a  large  and  integrant  part  of  the  general  history-current  as  it  flowed 
round  and  over  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Never  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  earth  was  there  such  intense  sustained  and  universal  reli- 
gious arousement.  The  Greek  culture  had  compassed  the  circuit  of 
the  Midland  Sea,  bringing  beacons  and  torches  into  the  intellectual 
night  of  so  many  centuries,  and  teaching  the  inherent  and  abiding 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  soul  as  weW  as  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common  Brotherhood  of  Man  ;  then 
came  the  Roman  Peace  leveling  the  walls  of  prejudice  that  divided 
humanity  into  so  many  hostile  camps,  bringing  all  men  and  there- 
with all  cults  and  religions  face  to  face  and  making  so  many  divini- 
ties ridiculous.  The  worships  hitherto  prevalent,  with  all  their  priests 
and  mummeries,  had  been  in  general  state-religions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  commonweal,  to  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  the  citizens  and 
the  State.  Plainly  and  undeniably  they  had  all  failed,  unless  per- 
haps the  Roman,  and  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  was  turned 
from  the  Community  to  the  Individual :  Religion  was  now  to  be 
made  a  personal  matter  as  never  before ;  the  Soul  was  to  be  brought 
into  direct  personal  contact  and  union  with  the  universal  spirit  divine 
and  so  in  a  manner  deified  and  lifted  above  and  beyond  the  misery 
and  turmoil  of  the  general  earthly  plight.  Such  a  longing  for  per- 
sonal Salvation  had  seized  the  Greek-Roman-Jewish  heart  as  never 
before  in  history.  Far  and  wide  as  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  the 
aspirations  of  men,  their  hopes,  yearnings,  and  strivings  went  up 
to  heaven  in  prayers  and  songs  and  rituals  and  incantations.  As 
already  said,  the  local  divinities  had  manifestly  failed,  and  the  way 
lay  open  for  any  new  divinity  that  might  promise  healing  and  salva- 
tion to  the  longing  and  almost  despairing  soul.  To  this  situation  the 
general  mind  responded  by  the  production  and  propagation  of  a 
number  of  so-called  Mystery-Religions,  all  aiming  alike  at  redemp- 
tion, salvation,  glorification  and  even  deification  of  the  individual 
'Soul.     Such   were  the  cults  of  Adonis  and   Attis  and   Mithra  and 
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Cvbele  and  Isis.  Osiris,  Serapis.  as  well  as  (  )rphisni  and  the  I^leu- 
sinian  and  other  mysteries.  Into  their  details  we  cannot  enter  now, 
but  it  ninst  be  noted  that  they  all  maintained  an  air  of  tolerance  or 
indifiference  but  never  of  open  hostility  toward  the  prevailing 
national  or  miiniciiial  ctilts.  In  the  first  stanza  of  his  "Universal 
Prayer"  Pope  invokes: 

"Father  of  all!     In  e\ery  age. 
In  e\ery  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

Exactly  such  was  the  prayer  and  the  attitude  of  the  AFystic  nearly 
two  thousand  years  before.  He  held  it  was  one  and  the  same  God 
whom  all  men  worshiped,  and  like  Pope  he  actually  invoked  this  one 
God  in  the  same  prayer  under  a  perfect  host  of  names.  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Assyrian.  Chaldean.  Egyptian.  Phrygian,  Parthian,  and 
W'hat  not.  The  new  Mystery  was  not  intended  to  supplacc  the  elder 
community-cults,  but  was  superadded  as  a  peculiar  personal  element 
thereto  ;  much  as  if  a  man  should  join  the  Alasons  or  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  without  prejudice  to  his  standing  as  a  I'aptist,  Methodist. 
Presbyterian,  or  Anglican. 

But  there  was  one  new  religion  that  allowed  no  such  fatal  toler- 
ance, no  such  weak-kneed  Liberalism.  It  was  a  Jewish-Greek  faith, 
which  has  since  then  conquered  the  European  world  under  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  and  in  the  name  of  the  Savior,  the  Jesus.  It  was 
the  happy  lot  of  this  Religion  to  spring  up  in  Hellenistic  circles,  i.  e., 
among  the  Jews,  not  of  Judea  Imt  of  the  Diaspora,  of  the  Dispersion 
among  the  Gentiles.  Naturally  these  Jews  had  fallen  in  some  meas- 
ure under  Greek  infltience,  they  had  been  somewhat  liberalized,  but 
they  had  no  thought  of  surrendering  their  ^[onotheism,  their  espe- 
cial pride  and  their  just  boast,  nor  of  identifying  their  Jehovah,  their 
Eternal,  with  any  Pagan  divinity,  whether  Jove  or  Zeus  or  ]\Iar- 
duk  or  Osiris.  On  the  contrary,  all  such  heathen  gods  they  rejected 
without  distinction  as  Demons,  and  to  cast  out  these  demons,  to 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  idolatrous  Polytheism,  ^^'as  for  the 
Jew  in  the  Dispersion  the  supreme  mission  of  his  Race,  which  he 
strove  to  fulfill  without  any  compromise  and  with  the  utmost  ardor. 
The  New  Testament  bears  unimpeachable  witness  to  his  zeal,  in  the 
famous  saying:  "Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte." 
This  proclamation  of  the  One  God  was  the  quintessence  of  the  earli- 
est Christian  propaganda,  which  first  took  this  name  Christian  in 
Antioch    (Acts  xi :  26)   but  undoubtedly  had  grown  gradually  into 
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the  definite  form  assumed  in  that  heathen  metropoHs.  This  inmost 
nature  of  the  new  faith  is  revealed  most  vividly  in  the  Revelation 
of  John  xiv:  6-8)  :  "And  I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven, 
having  an  Eternal  Gospel  to  proclaim  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  and  unto  every  nation  and  tribe  and  tongue  and  people,  saying 
with  mighty  voice,  Fear  God  and  give  Him  glory,  for  come  is  the 
hour  of  His  judgement,  and  worship  Him  that  made  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  and  sea  and  fountains  of  waters."  Such  is  the  very  earliest 
definition  of  Eternal  Gospel,  and  it  could  hardly  be  more  explicit 
and  unequivocal :  It  is  Monotheism  pure  and  simple :  Eear  God  and 
give  Him  glory,  and  worship  the  All-Creator.  The  Heathen  were 
worshipping  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Sea  and  fountains  of  waters, 
under  the  names  of  Zeus  and  Jove,  of  Ge  and  Tellus,  of  Poseidon 
and  Xeptune,  and  a  hundred  others ;  Eternal  Gospel  commands  them 
to  worship  not  these  created  things  but  the  One  God  who  created 
them  all.  This  seems  clear  and  unmistakable,  but  the  Apocalyptist 
will  make  assurance  double  sure  and  so  continues :  "And  another, 
a  second  angel,  followed,  saying,  "Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great, 
that  hath  drenched  all  the  nations  with  the  wrath-wine  of  her  forni- 
cation." When  we  remember  that  Idolatry  and  Adultery  are  almost 
exchangeable  terms  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  in  the  poetic  and 
prophetic  portions,  that  worship  of  false  gods  was  always  denounced 
as  unfaithfulness  to  the  true  God  and  hence  described  as  harlotry, 
it  becomes  clear  as  day  that  this  Babylon,  elsewhere  described  as 
the  great  Harlot,  can  be  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing  else,  than 
the  system  of  Polytheism,  the  established  worship  of  the  Roman 
Empire  :  the  triumph  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  Monotheism  meant 
of  course  the  final  downfall  of  the  whole  idolatrous  system.  The 
language  of  an  Apocalytist  could  hardly  be  clearer,  and  it  seems 
well-nigh  impossible  for  any  open-eyed  person  to  err  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  capital  passage. 

As  a  protest  against  the  prevailing  idol-worship,  this  Eternal 
Gospel  was  essentially  Religion  and  not  Morality,  a  point  at  which 
Liberalism  with  all  its  learning  has  gone  hopelessly  astray.  Such  a 
protest  would  not  spring  up  in  only  a  single  soul ;  already  it  had 
been  \oiced  many,  many  times  by  prophets  and  philosophers,  by 
Jews  and  by  Gentiles.  At  that  time  it  was  present  everywhere  n\ 
the  Roman  Empire,  articulate  or  inarticulate, — at  least,  wherever  the 
Jew  had  gone  and  carried  his  militant  proselyting  Monotheism.  The 
general  Gospel  movement  was  accordingly  as  wide-spread  as  the 
Jewish  Dispersion  itself.     Xo  wonder  that  Paul,  in  his  Gentile  mis- 
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sion  as  narrated  in  Acts,  meets  such  ready  reception  wherever  he 
goes  and  often  tinds  Christians  already  there  before  him.  The 
Christian  congregation  gathered  here  and  there  like  clouds  on  a 
summer  sky.  Watch  closely  and  you  will  detect  the  cloud  suddenly 
issuing  from  the  spotless  blue  as  a  faint  almost  indiscernible  haziness, 
gradually  deepening  into  a  distinct  wisp,  then  growing  into  a  mass 
of  cloud. 

Xo  art  can  make  it ;  it  must  spring 

Where  elements  are  fostering. 

So  sings  the  poet  of  the  l)irtli  of  love.  So,  too,  the  rise  of  an  early 
Christian  church  or  congregation.  Even  though  a  nucleus  was  sup- 
plied by  some  preached  word  of  some  traveling  evangelist,  the  case 
was  not  really  altered.  ( )nly  "in  heaven's  spot  and  hour""  could  it 
really  germinate  and  be  born,  where  the  minds  of  the  hearers  w^ere 
already  prepared.  So  we  must  view  the  early  church  as  emerging 
slowly,  almost  insensibly,  here  and  there,  almost  everywhere  on  the 
wide  canopy  of  the  Roman  world.  Of  course,  no  record  was  kept 
of  such  imperceptible  beginnings,  even  as  none  is  kept  in  our  mod- 
ern madly  documentary  age  of  the  initial  stages  of  our  great  historic 
movements.  Who  can  tell  when  even  such  a  palpable  thing  as  a 
political  party  took  its  origin,  and  where?  We  may  be  told  it  origi- 
nated in  a  meeting  of  certain  founders  in  a  certain  room  in  a  certain 
town  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  year ;  but  that  historic  event  was 
but  the  {lowering  of  buds  that  had  long  been  swelling ;  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  speeches,  the  resolutions,  the  whole  program  had  long 
been  tossed  about  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  before  thus  finding 
expression  and  crystalization.  So  with  every  great  historic  move- 
ment, preeminently  so  with  the  birth  of  Christianity.  Its  father  was 
the  ethic-philosophic  Hellenic  consciousness,  as  it  had  been  formed 
in  the  schools  of  Athens,  under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  their  successors,  of  Zeus,  Chrysippos,  and  other  Stoics,  of 
Antiochus  and  Poseidonios,  of  the  Porch  and  the  later  Academy ; 
its  mother  was  the  Jewish  consciousness  in  the  Dispersion,  with  its 
priceless  ^^lonotheism,  its  hatred  of  Idolatry,  its  ideals  of  morality, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  overgrown  fantastic  conceit  about  its  mis- 
sion and  destiny  in  the  world,  its  election  by  God  to  especial  honor 
and  exaltation  and  universal  dominion,  about  its  shoot  of  Jesse,  its 
Messiah,  its  Son  of  Man,  its  .Son  of  God,  its  catastrophic  end  of 
history  and  its  Final  Judgement.  We  know,  indeed,  comparatively 
little  of  the  Infancy  of  this  prodigious  Birth,  still  less  of  its  prenatal 
stages  :  but  it  woukl  be  absurd  to  say  it  had  no  infancy,  that  it  never 
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grew  and  developed  in  the  womb  of  time,  but  was  a  fatherless  and 
motherless  Melchizedec ;  nay,  we  may  be  sure  it  did  not  leap  Athena- 
like, full-grown,  full-armed  from  the  head  of  its  father  nor  the  heart 
of  its  mother.  The  indications  of  this  long  period  of  gestation  and 
preparation,  though  minute  and  sporadic,  are  none  the  less  numer- 
ous and  indisputable.  Some  of  them  are  assembled  in  the  two  books, 
Der  vorchristliche  Jesus  and  Ecce  Deus;  there  are  many  others  yet 
remaining  to  discover  or  marshal  and  move  into  action. 

Undoubtedly  the  earliest  Christians,  the  Protochristians,  did  not 
at  all  foresee  the  development  of  the  movement  they  were  setting 
under  way,  they  were  very  far  from  having  any  well-mapped  plan 
of  propaganda  or  any  recognized  code  of  practice.  The  earliest  man- 
ual of  practice  that  has  reached  us  is  the  so-called  DidacJic  or  Teach- 
ing, afterwards  called  Teaching  of  the  (Twchr)  Apostles.  Of 
course,  the  notion  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  an  after-thought.  Like 
nearly  all  such  early  documents,  this  DidacJic  is  a  compilation  :  in  its 
present  form  it  may  date  from  the  second  half  or  fourth  quarter  of 
the  first  century  (of  our  era),  though  some  of  the  elder  portions 
may  be  much  older.  Naturally,  no  records  had  been  kept  of  earliest 
stages,  and  the  later  but  still  early  Christians  Avere  perhaps  as  much 
puzzled  as  we  are  to  understand  some  marks  of  the  movement  that 
was  sweeping  them  along  in  its  current.  They  obeyed  the  primal 
instinct  of  their  nature  and  tried  to  make  understandable  by  invent- 
ing explanations.  As  everything  in  history  was  understood  as  the 
working  of  some  personal  agency,  they  felt  bound  to  embody  and 
express  the  great  religious  reformation  under  the  form  of  the  per- 
sonal career  of  a  God.  The  consciousness  of  all  the  human  world 
around  them  was  literally  full,  to  overflowing,  of  such  personal  his- 
tories. Every  deity  in  the  whole  pantheon  had  had  such  a  career 
on  earth  :  even  the  sublime  Yahveh  of  the  Jews,  though  withdrawn 
into  the  silent  recesses  of  heaven,  had  yet  walked  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  conversed  with  Adam  and  Eve,  had  appeared  unto  ]^Ioses 
and  many  other  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  had  graciously  deported 
himself  as  a  man  among  men.  It  would  fly  in  the  face  of  all  prece- 
dent if  the  new  Religion  should  not  be  marked  at  its  birth  by  a 
Theophany,  the  appearance  of  a  god  in  human  form,  an  idea  with 
which  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  as  familiar  as  we  are  with  taxes 
or  the  League  of  Nations.  Precisely  how  this  Theophany  should 
be  effected  was  another  question,  to  which  each  might  freely  return 
his  own  answer ;  to  be  sure,  not  all  answers  would  be  equally  plaus- 
ible, poetic,  or  persuasive.     It  was  a  case  for  the  survival  of  the 
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fittest.  Perhaps  no  two  X'ew  Testament  writers  entertained  quite 
the  same  notions  at  this  point.  Their  manifest  differences  are  today 
admitted  and  irreconcilable.  But  such  discrepancies  did  not  much 
disturb  the  Protochristian  consciousness,  which  knew  it  was  feign- 
ing facts  in  order  to  rationalize  and  recommend  the  doctrines  set 
forth,  which  was  concerned  wholly  with  edification  and  not  at  all 
with  scientific  verification. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  free  play  of  explan- 
atory fancy,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  Gospel  representations. 
Some  very  early  documents,  not  descended  to  us  in  their  entirety, 
seem  to  have  fastened  attention  almost  wholl}'  on  the  sayings  of  the 
new  god  or  the  new  manifestation  of  the  One  God.  Such  was  a 
collection  of  Loggia  or  Logoi  or  Sayings  of  the  Jesus,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  object  of  the  new  crusade  was  to  sair  the  world 
from  the  Sin  of  Idolatry.  These  sayings  began,  each  -one  probably, 
with  the  words  o'l-qaov^  Aeyet.  "The  Jesus  says,""  exactly  like  the  proph- 
etic formula  in  the  Old  Testament.  "Thus  saith  Yahveh.""  after  which 
follows  of  course  the  prophet's  own  discourse.  Recently  there  have 
been  dug  up  in  Egypt  a  number  of  these  Sayings,  each  beginning 
with  "The  Jesus  says."  Our  three  Synoptists,  ]\Iatthew%  ]\Iark  and 
Luke,  seem  to  have  drawn  heavily  upon  some  such  collection  of 
Sayings,  which  the  critics  designate  by  the  letter  O,  a  document  that 
has  itself  not  yet  been  recovered,  though  the  use  of  it  by  the  Synop- 
tists is  not  doubted.  In  this  document  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  history  or  narrative,  probably  hardly  anything  further 
than  the  occasional  invention  of  an  incident  as  the  setting  or  frame- 
work for  some  Saying,  precisely  as  we  habitually  invent  a  little  story 
as  introduction  to  some  witticism  or  funny  remark.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  intent  to  deceive  in  any  of  these  in\entions  ;  it  was 
simply  a  rhetorical  device  to  give  vividness  and  color  to  the  Say- 
ing and  impress  it  on  the  memory.  It  is  especially  remarkable  and 
significant  that  the  settings  of  all  these  Sayings  adopted  from  Q  into 
our  Gospels  seem  to  be  Galilean  solely,  never  suggesting  Judfea  or 
Jerusalem.  In  this  early  conception  the  new  god  Jesus  appears  as 
a  Teacher,  an  Enlightener,  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  as  in 
fact  Matthew  declares  (iv:  15,  16)  :  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Peo- 
ple that  sat  in  darkness  hath  beheld  a  great  light,  and  on  them  that 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  on  them  hath  arisen  a  light." 
Here  seems  to  be  a  very  early  conception  of  the  Jesus-God,  involv- 
ing very  little  personification  or  historic  incident.  The  writers  or 
propagandists  simply  proclaimed  their  new  doctrine  under  the  name 
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of  the  Jesus,  as  the  prophets  had  proclaimed  theirs  under  the  name 
of  Yahveh.  At  a  somewhat  later  epoch  the  Gentile  notion  of  a  Dying 
and  Redeeming  God  forced  its  way  forward  and  crowded  back  the 
original  Jewish  notion  of  the  Teacher.  The  scene  of  the  death  was 
laid  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  combined  with  the  earlier  Galilean 
scenery  by  means  of  a  visit  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  at  Passover. 
The  seam  in  the  Gospel  narrative  is  not  hard  to  detect.  Naturally, 
this  modified  conception  of  the  Jesus  required  far  higher  personifica- 
tion and  historization,  and  this  is  supplied  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
which  is  widely  supposed  to  be  the  earliest.  It  begins  with  a  Baptism 
of  the  Jesus,  by  John,  in  the  Jordan,  when  he  beholds  the  heavens 
rent  asunder  and  the  spirit  descending  like  a  dove  into  him  and  a 
voice  from  heaven  proclaims :  "Thou  art  my  son  the  beloved,  in  thee 
T  delight,"  or  as  Luke  puts  it,  in  a  much  earlier  form,  "Son  of  mine 
art  thou,  this,  day  have  I  begot  thee."  The  early  Christian  recog- 
nized in  this  story  the  creation  or  establishment  or  birth  of  the  Jesus 
as  Son  of  God,  and  his  revelation  as  such  to  the  Avorld.  Mark  says 
nothing  whatever  of  any  previous  history  of  the  Jesus.  For  him 
the  Gospel  begins  with  this  incident.  He  tells  nothing  of  any  par- 
entage of  the  Jesus,  whose  career  begins  precisely  here  at  his  bap- 
tism and  his  appointment,  establishment,  or  begetting  as  Son  of 
God.  Such  is  the  earliest  surviving  attempt  to  envisage,  objectify, 
and  historize  the  revelation  of  the  new  God  and  the  new  religion. 
In  certain  fragments  saved  from  the  lost  Gospel  "according  to  the 
Hebrews.""  a  Gospel  highly  esteemed  by  early  Christians,  a  similar 
symbolism  is  presented,  and  accented  by  the  additional  statement 
that  a  great  light  flashed  round  the  place  at  the  instant  of  baptism, 
which  seems  to  symbolize  the  coming  of  Light  into  the  world,  the 
light  of  the  new.  doctrine  of  universal  Monotheism,  proclaimed  in 
the  Eternal  Gospel.  Naturally  the  confusion  of  the  new  doctrine 
or  cult  with  the  new  God  it  proclaimed  was  unavoidable. 

r.ut  the  question  as  to  the  physical  birth  and  origin  of  the  Jesus 
became  necessary  and  unescapable  so  soon  as  the  notion  of  the  his- 
toric person  was  firmly  established  or  even  fullv  introduced.  Mark's 
Gospel  does  not  indeed  recognize  any  such  physical  birth,  nor  does 
the  mystic  Fourth  Gospel,  called  John's.  This  latter  opens  with 
pure  Hellenistic  philosophizing:  "In  the  beginning  was  llie  Logos, 
and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God."'  This  notion 
of  the  divine  Logos  (or  Word)  was  one  of  the  oldest  best-known 
and  most  generally  recognized  ideas  in  Greck-Jewish-Egyptian  reli- 
gious speculation.     To  think  that  it  acquires  any  special  warrant  or 
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significance  by  adoption  into  this  late  Gospel,  is  to  think  like  a  child. 
The  Evangelist  continues:  "And  the  Logos  became  tiesh  and  tented 
among  ns.  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  o;;/y-begotten 
of  the  Father."  It  is  not  possible  to  attach  any  clear  conceptions  to 
such  sonorous  words  ;  we  are  moving  in  the  misty  realm  of  the  C^reck 
mystery-religions,  but  it  seems  evident  that  John  has  not  in  mind 
any  physical  birth  of  the  Jesus  in  affirming  that  the  "Logos  tented 
among  us  and  we  beheld  his  glory."  He  then  passes  on  to  the 
so-called  \\'itness  of  John  the  Baptist,  given  in  two  forms,  one  inter- 
polated. He  denies  that  the  Baptist  was  the  true  Light,  and  seems 
to  hint,  though  the  text  is  corrupt,  that  the  Logos  alone  was  the 
true  Light.  The  thought-relations  in  this  exordium  are  verv  obscure, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  knew  no  way  of  working  into 
his  scheme  any  such  historic  element  as  a  physical  birth  of  the  Jesus 
and  accordingly  gives  no  hint  thereof. 

Other  minds,  however,  were  not  content  with  such  reserve.  They 
seem  to  have  felt  that  if  there  was  an  historic  man.  Jesus,  then  there 
must  have  been  a  birth  and  infancy,  moreover,  a  pre-natal  history 
as  well :  they  were  not  satisfied  with  a  sudden  unanticipated  appari- 
tion of  the  Jesus.  Even  Mark  and  John  represent  the  Baptist  as 
foretelling  the  approaching  advent  of  the  ^Mightier  One.  Tf  he  really 
so  prophesied,  his  reference  was  of  course  to  God  Himself,  for  in 
the  Old  Testament  passages  it  is  Jehovah  and  Jehovah  alone  that 
sends  his  messenger  to  prepare  his  way  before  him.  ^^lost  likely, 
however,  both  ]\Iark  and  especially  John  have  freely  invented  this 
preparatory  Witness  of  the  Baptist,  feeling  a  need  for  some  such 
evangelic  preparation  for  the  ^lanifestation  of  the  Saviour.  As 
already  said,  this  device  did  not  satisfy  such  as  Matthew  and  Luke, 
who  felt  that  there  must  have  been  a  physical  birth,  and  bravely 
attacked  the  difticult  problem  of  making  it  -ccortjiy  of  the  new  Savior- 
God.  This  is  indeed  a  problem  that  has  vexed  the  myth-makers  of 
all  climes  and  all  ages :  how  make  the  origin  or  birth  of  a  god  fitting 
for  the  god  himself?  It  seems  self-evident  that  the  problem  admits 
of  no  satisfactorv  solution  ;  it  is  like  squaring  a  circle,  doubling  a 
cube,  or  trisecting  an  angle.  The  mytho-poetic  efiforts  at  solution 
have  been  pathetic  in  their  failures,  almost  always  silly,  and  often 
revolting  or  even  disgusting.  The  attempts  of  ^latthew  and  Lu.ke 
are  perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  made,  as  little  ofifensive,  even  when 
not  supplemented  by  the  much  later  dogmatic  fiction  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  \'irgin  ]Mary. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  inventions  forming  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  are  indeed  directly  contradictory  and  utterly  irreconcilable, 
being  developed  from  wholly  inconsistent  and  sharply  opposed  prem- 
ises. Matthew  regards  Bethlehem  in  Judsea  as  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  their  later  residence  in  Nazareth  as  an  accident  due 
to  the  malice  of  Herod,  to  escape  whose  bloody  persecution  they 
had  fled  from  Betlilehem  to  Egypt,  and  when  about  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem they  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  and  had  turned  aside  and 
settled  in  Xazareth  of  Galilee ;  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  regards  this 
Nazareth  as  the  home  of  ]*^Iary  and  Joseph  and  ascribes  the  birth  in 
Bethlehem  to  the  accident  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  citizens  of  Xazareth 
in  Galilee,  had  gone  up  to  Bethlehem  in  Judsa.  to  register  for  taxa- 
tion, because  Joseph's  ancestor  David  had  lived  in  Bethlehem  a 
thousand  years  before !  A  more  ridiculous  conceit  can  hardly  be 
found  in  literature ;  and  yet  distinguished  scliolars  by  willful  sup- 
pression and  distortion  of  facts  even  now-a-days  strive  to  defend  it ! 
They  forget  that  they  cannot  prove  Luke's  account  correct  with- 
out thereby  proving  ^latthew's  grossly  fictitious,  which  seems  worse 
than  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  fact,  the  story  in  Luke,  though 
much  superior  to  that  in  Matthew  as  a  romantic  novelette,  and  more 
congenial  to  modern  sentimentality,  is  far  inferior  in  majesty,  pro- 
prietv,  and  internal  coherence.  The  two  stories,  both  fictive  in 
every  particular,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  means  and  ends  of 
myth-making  in  general.  Besides  furnishing  an  edifying  account 
of  the  birth  according  to  Micah's  prophecy  of  a  Davidic  Messiah  in 
the  Davidic  town  of  Bethlehem,  thev  both  wished  to  explain  the 
puzzling  fact  that  early  Christians  were  called  Notzrim  or  Nazor- 
eans.  Both  derive  the  word  from  a  supposed  town  called  Nazara 
or  Nazareth,  but  they  relate  this  town  to  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  in 
thoroughly  inconsistent  ways.  There  was  no  such  town  as  Nazareth, 
and  even  if  there  were  such,  the  Protochristians  w^ould  not  there- 
fore ha\e  been  called  Notzrim  or  Nazoreans.  Nearly  twentv  years 
ago  in  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  this  term,  I  showed  that  in  origin 
it  was  connected  with  the  Semitic  root  N — S  —  R,  signifying  keep, 
watch,  guard,  defend.  This  derivation  has  been  widely  accepted  but 
also  repeatedly  and  violently  assailed,  as  very  recently  by  Professor 
Moore  in  the  huge  first  volume  of  the  "Beginnings  of  Christianity"  ; 
still  later.  ho-\vever,  it  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  in  slightly  vary- 
ing forms  by  the  two  highest  authorities  in  the  world,  bv  Zimmern 
and  Lidzbarski ;  so  w^e  may  smile  at  the  ill-nature  of  the  Harvard 
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professor,  and  rest  assured  that  the  broad-spread  epithet  Xotzri  or 
Nazorean  has  naught  to  do  with  the  imaginary  village  of  Nazareth. 

^^^ell.  then,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  two  widely  diverse 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Savior-Ciod.  the  Jesus. — and  these  cor- 
respond to  the  two  Feasts  of  Epiphany  and  Christmas.  Tn  the  earlier 
conception  the  Jesus  appears  on  the  stage  suddenly,  unannounced, 
and  is  ordained  and  begotten  Son  of  (lod  at  the  moment  of  baptism, 
the  moment  of  spiritual  birth,  while  of  physical  birth  no  account 
whatever  is  taken.  The  Second  and  Fourth  Gospels  present  this 
theory,  the  Fourth  in  a  slightly  more  developed  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  retain  the  story  of  the  spiritual 
birth  and  ordination  at  Baptism,  but  prefix  two  mutually  exclusive 
accounts  of  a  physical  birth.  These  two  pre-histories,  as  they  are 
called,  are  generally  recognized  as  much  later  appendices  to  the 
Gospel  story  ;  when  they  were  prefixed,  no  man  can  say ;  since  they 
are  sharply  contradictory  in  conception  and  content,  one  at  least  must 
be  mere  fancy  :  in  fact,  they  are  both  pure  imaginations :  Luke's  more 
picturesque,  romantic,  and  sentimental ;  Matthew's  more  sculptur- 
esque, dignified,  and  appropriate. 

These  two  theories  of  the  Jesus-birth,  the  earlier  spiritual  theory 
of  Mark  and  John,  and  the  later  physical  theory  of  Malthew  and 
Luke,  divided  more  or  less  distinctly  the  allegiance  of  the  Christian 
world  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  earlier  spiritual  view  expressed 
itself  popularly  and  ritually  in  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Epiph- 
any on  the  6th  of  January.  The  word  Apparition  is  the  exact  Latin 
for  the  Greek  Epiphany,  which  denotes  the  appearance,  manifesta- 
tion, or  revelation  of  a  god.  Two  such  Epiphanies  are  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  at  the  Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  other  at  the 
Transfiguration  on  the  ^Mount :  at  both  a  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
claims. "'Thou  art  my  Son  the  beloved ;  in  Thee  I  delight,"  or  in 
the  elder  form  still  preserved  in  Luke  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
Hebrews,  "this  day  have  T  begot  thee."  Tliis  form  is  clearlv  the 
primitive  ;  it  states  boldly  and  vividly  the  early  conception  that  the 
Jesus  was  then  and  there  made  or  appointed  (begotten)  the  Son 
of  God :  the  later  form.  "In  thee  I  delight."  is  weak  and  meaning- 
less, quite  impossible  as  an  original,  but  it  had  to  displace  the  elder 
nobler  form  when  the  notion  of  the  begetting  of  the  Jesus  as  Son 
of  God  was  transferred  from  the  Jordan  and  Mount  Tabor  to  the 
chamber  of  the  A^irgin  Mary.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
there  are  at  least  eighteen  instances,  among  the  old  Christian  writ- 
ings, of  the  adoption  and  expression  of  the  elder  and  sublimer  con- 
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ception.  We  rarely  think  now-a-days  of  the  Transfiguration,  unless 
gazing-  on  Raphael's  brilliant  painting  in  the  Vatican,  but  it  held  first 
place  in  early  Christian  thought  as  capital  proof  of  the  godhead  of  the 
Jesus.  In  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  we  read  (1 :  16-18)  : 
"For  it  was  not  fabricated  myths  we  followed  in  making  known  to 
you  the  glory  and  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  eye-wit- 
nesses were  we  of  his  majesty;  for  he  received  honor  and  glory 
from  God  the  Father,  when  such  a  voice  was  borne  to  him  from 
the  majestic  glory,  "My  Son  my  beloved  is  this,  in  whom  I  delight" 
— and  this  voice  we  heard  borne  from  heaven  while  with  him  in  the 
holy  mount."  This  testimony  of  an  "eye-witness"  we  may  properly 
value  on  remembering  that  it  was  given  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  Transfiguration. 

Naturally,  we  ask,  why  did  this  witness  retire  into  the  back- 
ground? Because  it  was  crowded  back  by  the  similar  witness  at 
the  Baptism.  Extremely  noteworthy  the  fact  that  this  Epiphany 
celebrated  at  first  both  the  Birth  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Jesus,  thus 
regarded  as  one.  Physical  birth  and  begetting  are  far  apart,  but 
spiritual  begetting  and  spiritual  birth  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
same.  When  the  Spirit  descended  as  a  dove  and  entered  info  the 
Jesus  (as  the  elder  form  says,  not  rested  on  him.  as  the  later  and 
weaker  form  puts  it),  there  and  then  he  was  begotten  and  born  the 
Son  of  God — so  thought  the  ancient.  Plence,  the  original  celebra- 
tion of  the  Birth  and  the  Baptism  as  one. 

It  i§  remarkable  what  opposition  the  establishment  of  the  Birth- 
feast  encountered  at  the  hands  of  early  orthodox  Christians.  Until 
the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  the  only  authoritatively  recognized 
Church  festivals  Avere  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  church-fathers  resented 
birthday  celebrations  as  too  much  like  keeping  the  natal  days  of 
detested  Roman  Emperors.  How  then  did  Epiphany  establish  itself 
as  both  P)irth-and-Appearance  Feast,  and  why  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary? Let  not  the  answer  surprise  you :  We  owe  it  all  to  those  excel- 
lent fanatics  and  mystics,  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
beginnings  of  church  Plymnody  and  church  Theology  and  church 
commentary  and  ecclesiatic  literature  in  general.  And  the  land  to 
which  we  owe  it  all  is  that  never-failing  realm  of  wonders,  Egypt. 
Allow  me  to  read  from  the  great  historian  of  heresy,  Epiphanios 
(Haer.),  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  a  Birth-feast  on  the  eve 
and  morn  of  January  6,  the  oldest  record  extant,  presenting  the 
celebration  in  the  earliest  form  yet  discovered.  In  Alexandria,  he 
tells  us.  is  "a  so-called  Koreum,  a  great  temple,  the  sanctuary  of 
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the  Kore,  i.  e.,  the  Maiden  (whence  the  faniihar  luighsh  name 
Cora)  ;  there  they  hold  vigil  the  whole  night  long,  with  songs  and 
flute-playing,  which  they  offer  to  the  image  of  the  goddess  ;  and 
when  the  night-feast  is  ended,  after  cock-crow,  they  descend  with 
torches  into  a  subterranean  sanctuary,  and  bring  up  thence  an  image 
carved  of  wood,  sitting  naked  upon  a  litter ;  it  has  a  mark  on  its 
brow,  a  cross  of  gold,  and  on  each  hand  another  such  mark,  and  on 
each  knee  another,  and  the  five  crosses  are  all  alike  of  gold.  This 
statuette  they  carry  seven  times  round  the  central  space  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  hand-clapping  and  hymns,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  march  they  carry  it  back  into  the  subterranean  cham- 
ber. But  if  you  ask  them  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  ceremony, 
they  return  this  answer:  At  this  hour  today,  Kore,  that  is.  the  Vir- 
gin, has  given  birth  to  the  Aion."  This  Aion  is  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing Age  or  Time ;  it  passes  over  into  English  as  Aeon, — we  say  unto 
aeons  of  aeons,  unto  ages  of  ages,  that  is,  forever ;  in  fact,  aion 
becomes  acz'iini  in  Latin,  to  reappear  in  such  Latin-English  words  as 
co-eval  and  medieval,  and  even  in  the  familiar  English  aye.  meaning 
ever.  The  phrase  "unto  aeons  of  aeons"  is  a  literal  Greek  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  phrase  for  eternity,  applied  particularly  to  God,  who  is 
also  called  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Hence,  Aion  came  to  designate 
Deity  and  was  regularly  used  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Gnostics  as 
a  name  for  God,  quite  as  we  speak  of  Him  as  the  Eternal.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  Epiphany  celebration  of  the  \'irgin-birth  of  the 
God.  You  w^ill  say  that  it  was  pagan  celebration.  Yes.  but  it  waj 
also  deeply  dyed  in  Christianity,  as  the  sign  of  the  Cross  clearly 
proves.  Moreover,  it  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  orthodox 
Christian  festival,  and  hence  is  used  by  Saint  Epiphanios  to  prove 
that  the  6th  of  January,  the  11th  of  Tybi,  was  surely  the  day  of  the 
physical  birth.  In  1886  there  was  dug  up  at  Eaiyum,  the  ancient 
Arsinoe.  in  Egypt,  a  strip  of  papyrus  that  had  been  used  by  many 
hands  (so  the  finger-prints  show)  as  we  use  hymn-books;  on  it 
was  written  the  part  of  the  liturgy  that  the  people  or  the  choir  sang 
in  response  to  the  minister's  chant  or  reading.  This  oldest  liturgy 
in  existence  dates  back  over  sixteen  hundred  years.  It  is  written 
in  rather  Egyptian  Greek  and  may  be  translated  thus : 
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"He  that  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
And  reared  in  Nazareth, 
And  dwelt  in  Galilee  — 

We  saw  a  sign  from  heaven,  of  the  star  that  appeared. 
Shepherds  night-watching 

Wondered,  then  falling  on  their  knees  they  said, 
Glory  to  the  Father,  Alleluia, 
Glory  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia." 

The  date  of  the  strip,  i.  e.,  the  date  of  the  festival  is  Tybi  10-11,  i.  e., 
January  5-6.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  V^irgin  birth  of 
Jesus  was  celebrated  at  the  same  time  and  largely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Virgin  birth  of  the  Aion, —  of  course,  with  difference 
in  details: 

If  now  you  ask  why  this  particular  day  was  chosen,  the  answer 
need  not  linger.  January  6  was  the  day  of  Dionysos,  fabled  as  born 
of  Persephone,  who  was  also  called  Kore.  Moreover,  the  conflicts 
of  Dionysos  with  various  Kings,  as  Pentheus  and  Lykurgos,  the 
opposition  he  encountered  in  introducing  his  man-loving  worship 
into  the  ancient  world,  formed  the  subject  of  many  stories  and  even 
theatrical  representations.  The  last  and  in  some  respects  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  Euripides,  the  Bacchae,  deals  with  the  strife  of  Pen- 
theus against  the  god,  who  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the  king 
to  be  tried  and  condemned.  We,  to  be  sure,  think  of  Dionysos  as 
a  mere  wine-bibber,  a  revel-making  deity,  but  such  was  not  at  all 
the  Greek  conception,  which  made  him  the  Friend  of  Humanity, 
the  most  beneficent  philanthropic  power  on  earth,  which  he  made  to 
teem  with  vegetative  life.  He  was  also  full  of  wisdom,  he  was  the 
source  of  divine  inspiration.  W^hen  brought  before  Pentheus  he 
deports  himself  with  surpassing  dignity,  with  imperturbable  calm, 
with  mysterious  beauty  and  oracular  awfulness  of  expression.  The 
Gospel  writers,  particularly  John,  seem  to  have  taken  a  hint  from 
this  notable  representation  and  have  depicted  the  Jesus  before  Pilate 
in  a  strikingly  similar  manner.  Were  I  to  exhibit  before  you  the 
Gospel  dialogue  in  one  column  and  the  Euripidean  dialogue  in  a 
parallel  column,  you  would  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance. W'ell,  then,  it  seemed  not  at  all  inappropriate  nor  repellent 
to  the  Gentile-Christian  consciousness  to  celebrate  the  birth-feast  of 
the  Jesus  on  the  day  that  had  for  centuries  been  consecrated  to 
Dionysos. 

Remember,  however,  and  never  forget,  for  it  is  of  decisive  impor- 
tance, that  in  the  oldest  form  the  birth  was  solely  spiritual  and  not 
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physical,  it  consisted  in  the  Epiphany  or  Manifestation,  especially 
at  the  Jordan-baptism,  but  even  this  Baptism  was  a  comparatively 
late,  though  also  a  comparatively  early,  invention.  It  was  unknown 
to  First-Century  Gnostics  till  as  late  as  about  120  of  our  era;  the 
philologic-historic  proof  of  this  statement  cannot  be  set  forth  here, 
but  it  seems  decisive.  One  small  but  significant  detail  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  great  church-father  Irenaeus  tells  us-  that  Satornilos 
of  Antioch  held  that  "the  Savior  was  unbegotten,  bodiless,  and  form- 
less, but  appeared  as  a  man  in  semblance."  Observe  that  the  word 
appeared  is  in  the  Greek  epipcplicncnai,  which  is  just  a  verb-form 
of  the  noun  Epiphany.  Now  Satornilos  was  of  Antioch,  where  the 
Disciples  were  first  called  Christians ;  he  dates  backs  very  far,  per- 
haps into  the  first  century,  he  may  have  known  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
his  testimony  is  very  weighty.  True,  he  was  afterward  reckoned  a 
heretic,  but  that  was  because  the  Church  had  grown  away  from  the 
original  doctrine.  The  heretics  were  left  behind  on  the  old  stand- 
points, and  the  movement  was  from  the  spiritual  to  the  physical 
birth.  In  passing,  however,  it  should  be  added  that  it  was  natural 
for  the  Semitic  or  Jewish  Christians  to  speak  of  birth  from  the  Spirit, 
because  their  word  for  Spirit  (rnacJi  in  Hebrew,  rncha  in  Aramaic) 
is  feminine  ;  hence  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Hebrews' 
we  find  the  Jesus  saying:  "This  instant  my  mother  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  bore  me  aloft  unto  the  mighty  moun- 
tain. Tabor."  We  can  now  see  clearly  that  the  Holy  Trinitv  was 
originally  the  Holy  Family,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Mother.  When  the 
Gospel  passed  over  completely  to  the  classic  tongues  all  this  had  to 
be  altered:  for  Spirit  was  not  feminine  in  Greek  but  neuter  (to 
pneiiiua)  and  masculine  in  Latin.  Hence  the  Eternal-Womanly  was 
excluded  by  grammar  from  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  it  reasserted  itself 
victoriously  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  human  woman  taking 
the  place  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  Mother. 

At  every  point  of  our  winding  path  some  new  object  of  interest 
catches  the  eye,  but  we  must  hurry  on.  We  have  seen  the  early 
notion  was  that  of  the  Jesus  revealed  to  the  world  suddenly  as  the 
divine  power,  the  Logos  or  Word,  clothed  in  light  for  the  seeing 
eye.  Says  John,  "He  pitched  his  tent  among  us.  and  we  beheld  his 
glory."  Considerably  later  the  same  idea  was  symbolized  bv  the 
story  of  the  Jordan-Baptism,  at  which  the  Godhead  enters  into  the 
Jesus  as  a  dove,  and  the  Voice  Divine  proclaims :  "Son  of  mine 
art  Thou  :  this  day  I  have  thee  begotten."    As  the  notion  of  a  physi- 

-  I.  xviii,  Harvey,  T.  p.  197. 
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cal  birth  began  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  tliis  story 
had  to  be  modified.  The  Dove  was  described  not  as  entering  but  as 
resting  upon  him  (which  destroys  the  sense),  and  the  full-laden 
words :  "This  day  I  have  thee  begotten"  were  turned  into  the  empty 
"In  thee  am  I  well-pleased."  Such  is  the  growth  of  Scripture  and 
Dogma.  Gradually  the  notion  of  the  physical  birth  dominated  more 
and  more,  as  the  notion  of  the  Jesus-Man  asserted  itself  in  rivalry 
with  the  primitive  notion  of  the  Jesus-God.  Gradually  then  the 
Appearance-festival  of  Epiphany  was  turned  into  the  Birth-festival, 
at  first  a  spiritual  birth,  but  by  degrees  taking  on  physical  charac- 
teristics. Still  this  Appearance-Birth-Epiphany  was  celebrated  on 
the  night  of  5th-6th  January,  the  lOth-llth  of  the  Egyptian  Tybi, — 
Epiphanios  in  375  has  no  doubt  that  the  Jesus  was  born  that  night. 
He  tells  us  that  the  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine  w^as  wrought 
the  same  day  of  the  year  and  finds  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  miracle 
is  repeated  at  various  fountains,  as  that  of  Cibyra  in  Caria.  where 
at  precisely  the  same  hour  as  at  Cana  the  well-water  turns  into  wine, 
as  likewise  at  the  Gerasa  fountain  in  Arabia.  To  show  that  there 
really  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  he  assures  us  he  had  drunk  from 
that  fountain  himself  and  his  brothers  from  the  Gerasa  fountain. 
He  does  not  say  the  water  turned  to  wine  when  he  and  they  quafifed 
it,  by  no  means !  He  merely  says  they  had  drunk  from  those  foun- 
tains. One  is  reminded  of  the  marvel  narrated  by  the  lamented  Jack 
LaEaience,  of  the  dog  that  brought  back  six  ducks  when  only  three 
had  been  shot;  if  any  one  doubted,  the  narrator  exclaimed.  "What? 
You  no  believe?  You  come  to  my  house,  I  show  you  ze  dog."  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  accuracy  of  Epiphanios  at  this  point  has 
been  most  impudently  impeached  by  J.  Casaubon  but  triumphantly 
vindicated  with  great  learning  by  Herbert  Rosweylus. 

More  important  is  the  further  statement  of  the  Saint  that  the 
same  thing  happens  regularly  in  Egypt  on  the  same  11th  of  Tybi, 
for  which  reason  they  draw  lip  all  they  can  and  can  all  they  draw 
up.  Here  is  a  kernel  of  truth.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  a  little 
before  the  11th  of  Tybi  and  its  waters  w^ere  thought  purest  then; 
they  W'Cre  bottled  and  stored  away  and  carried  to  distant  lands  for 
libations  and  lustrations  in  the  temples  of  Isis.  So  we  learn  from 
Aristides  Rhetor.  Quite  similarly  St.  Chrysostom  discourses  about 
Epiphany.  On  its  eve  the  springs  and  rivers  were  blessed  and  their 
waters  stored  away  for  lustrations  and  baptisms,  and  he  adds  that 
such  waters  kept  for  three  years  and  even  improved  wath  age,  like 
wine.    We  might  go  on  heaping  up  such  testimony,  but  enough !  per- 
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haps,  too  much  already.  January  6  was  Epipliany,  the  Day  of  Appa- 
rition, of  Manifestation,  of  Lights,  of  Baptism,  of  Spiritual  Birth, 
because  it  had  been  the  Day  of  Dionysos  and  of  Blessing  the  waters 
of  the  Nile. 

l)Ut  as  the  notion  of  physical  birth  of  the  Jesus-Man  grew  more 
and  more  conspicuous  in  the  Church,  there  was  felt  a  steadily  in- 
creasing need  for  a  feast-day  devoted  exclusively  to  that  wonder. 
Earlier  speculators  had  fixed  upon  the  28th  of  March  for  purely 
astronomic  reasons  connected  with  the  original  creation  of  the  world 
at  the  A'ernal  Equinox.  But  in  the  Fourth  Century  and  earlier 
another  consideration  had  come  to  the  front.  The  worship  of  Mithra, 
popularly  identified  with  the  Sun,  had  spread  from  Persia  over  the 
Roman  world,  particularly  among  the  soldiery,  it  had  received  the 
sanction  and  adhesion  of  illustrious  Emperors,  it  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  noble,  manly,  and  inspiring  faith,  by  odds  the  most  worthy 
as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Christianity.  The  people  of 
the  Empire  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Mithra's  Natal  Day 
on  the  25th  of  December,  for  that  day  had  been  established  by 
authority  of  Julius  Caesar,  forty-five  years  before  Christ,  as  the 
Winter  Solstice,  when  the  great  pendulum  of  the  sky,  the  Sun,  hav- 
ing swung  to  the  lowest  point  South,  begins  to  swing  back  again 
towards  the  North,  to  reach  its  highest  point  in  the  sky  at  the  Sum- 
mer Solstice,  the  last  of  June.  Accordingly  they  celebrated  Decem- 
ber 25  as  the  birthday  of  the  new  Sun,  of  the  unconquered  Sun 
(Solis  invicti),  as  they  said,  which  was  represented  as  a  naked  new- 
born babe,  for  on  that  day  it  was  reborn  and  rebegan  its  yearly 
vibration  between  the  Solstices,  across  the  sky.  It  would  have  been 
hard  or  impossible  to  wean  the  people  away  from  this  festival ;  the 
Church  did  not  attempt  it  but  with  characteristic  wisdom  preserved, 
purified,  beautified,  and  glorified  the  feast  of  the  new-born  Sun  of 
the  sky  into  the  Feast  of  the  new-born  Son  of  Righteousness  arising 
upon  earth  with  healing  under  his  wings. 

Rapidly  the  new  festival  spread  over  the  West,  much  more  slowly 
over  the  East,  where  the  old  notions  of  Epiphany  long  held  their 
sway.  But  before  the  year  400,  even  Epiphanios  had  been  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  new  birthday.  John  of  Nice  has  preserved  an  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  story  of  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  who  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  complaining  that  his  people  celebrated  January 
6  as  birthday  at  Bethlehem  and  then  hastened  away  thirteen  miles 
to  the  Jordan  to  celebrate  the  Baptism  on  the  same  day,  which  hur- 
ried them  too  much.     So  he  asked  the  Roman  prelate  to  look  into 
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the  archives  brought  by  the  Jews  to  Rome  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  70  and  find  out  just  what  was  the  real  birthday  of  Jesus.  The 
accommodating  Roman  consented ;  he  examined  Josephus  and  re- 
ported back  that  the  birthday  was  December  25  !  To  be  sure,  there 
were  no  such  archives  at  all,  and  the  Roman  Bishop  was  the  only 
man  in  the  world  that  could  ever  find  the  remotest  hint  in  Josephus 
upon  the  subject.  But  in  that  early  day  such  a  correspondence  be- 
tween two  such  dignitaries  supplied  all  the  proof  that  the  faithful 
desired. 

\'ery  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  march  of  Christmas  through 
the  North,  of  how  it  encountered  ancient  festivals  already  unshak- 
ably  possessing  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  of  how  tVic 
Church  most  shrewdly  declined  the  hopeless  task  of  dispossessing 
these  established  notions  and  practices  but  sagaciously  Christianized 
them,  with  the  well-known  results  that  we  behold  today — all  this 
might  make  pleasant  reading  if  set  forth  clearly  in  a  book,  but  we 
have  no  time  for  it  now,  and  its  historic-philosophic  significance  can- 
not be  compared  with  that  of  the  balder  and  less  entertaining  facts 
of  early  Christianity,  with  which  we  have  thus  far  dealt.  Suffice  it 
then  to  say  that  the  great  English  historian,  the  Venerable  Bede, 
informs  us  reluctantly  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  that  the  25th- 
of-December  celebration  was  known  and  practised  in  England  long 
before  the  Introduction  of  Christianity ;  moreover,  although  the  Teu- 
tonic Christmas  tree  is  comparatively  recent,  yet  tree-worship  itself 
is  undatably  ancient,  perhaps  older  than  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  host  of  heaven,  and  has  survived  certainly  in  Chris- 
tian lands  to  the  year  1874,  when  James  Piggul,  steward  of  the 
estate  of  Pinakovitz,  witnessed  an  elaborate  priest-conducted  cere- 
monial of  worship  of  a  withered  and  stunted  yet  holy  oak  by  the 
rivulet  Mitsky  between  the  Governments  of  Pskov  and  Livonia,  in 
Russia,  and  reported  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  the  same  year. 
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RY  WALLACE  N.  STEARXS 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Illinois  Lcgislatr.re,  creating  a  Cahokia 
State  Park,  gives  every  citizen  occasion  for  gratitnde.  W'e  now 
have  an  opportnnity  to  learn  of  the  real  valne  of  these  rnonnments 
and  posterity  will  have  a  reminder  that  America,  too,  has  a  history. 
The  valne  of  the  land  for  industrial  uses  already  had  caught  the 
eye  of  business.  The  fine  mounds  that  gave  to  St.  Louis  its  sol^ri- 
quet.  are  now  only  a  memory.     To  have  allowed  these  also,  the 
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T\vo-st()ry   Iimisc   in    foreground   may   serve    for   comparison.      From    Bushnell 

( Peabody  Museum ) 

finest  of  their  kind,  to  pass  out  before  encroaching  industries  or  i)er- 

chance  be  used  for  ballast,  would  occasion  lasting  regret. 

Within   the  brief   compass   of   the   American   Bottoms   occurs   ,t 

confluence  of  mighty  streams.     Through  this  basin  the  waters  from 

over  a  million  square  miles  find  their  way  to  the  sea.     Here  within 

a  range  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles   from  north  to  south   and 

1  By  courelsy  of  authorities  of  Peabody  Museum,  the  cuts  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  Bushnell,  The  Cahokia  and  Snrroundbuj  Mound  Crouf^s.  1904. 
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thirty  miles  wide,  is  one  of  the  greatest  amphitheatres  in  the  world, 
where  for  thousands  of  years  man  has  been  Avorking  out  his  destiny. 
Here,  today,  railroads  have  built  a  web  of  steel ;  here,  fifty  years 
ago,  argosies  of  packet-boats  darkened  the  heavens  with  their  clouds 
of  pitch-black  smoke  ;  here  for  centuries  back  the  Indians  swarmed 
in  their  canoes  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  monuments  of  a  people 
wdiose  names  are  lost  but  whose  labors  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 


THE  CAHOKIA  GROUP 

The  cut   shows  an  area  one  and  three- fourths  miles   square.     From   Bushnell 
(Peabody  Museum).     The  stream  is  Cahokia  Creek 

Eight  miles  northeast  from  St.  Louis  stand  the  Cahokia  mounds, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  groups  of  possibly  prehistoric 
monuments.  Within  an  area  ten  miles  square  are  more  than  a  him- 
dred  mounds  of  earth  ranging  from  five  to,  in  one  instance,  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  attaining,  some  of  them,  a  circumference  of 
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several  hundred  feet.  About  seventy  of  these  mounds  stands  within 
a  square  mile  along  Cahokia  ereek.  They  are  of  various  shapes — 
oblong,  round,  sijuare.  truneated,  and  with  sides  more  or  less  worn 
down  and  dishgured  bv  storms  and  by  the  ravages  of  while  men. 
Most  of  these  mounds  oceur  in  gronjjs,  though  a  few  stand  isolated 
and  apart. 

That  the  mounds  are  artiiieial  appears  from  eross  seetions.  Mueh 
of  the  blaek  soil  of  the  valley  was  used,  but  scattered  through  this 
material  occur  bunches  of  yellow  clay,  sand,  and  marl — masses  of 


PLAN  OF  CAHOKIA  GROUP 

From  Patrick   (Pealjody  Museum) 

A.     Graded  approach,  80  feet  north  to  south.     B.     First  terrace.  500  feet,  east 

to  west,  200   feet  north  to   south.     C.     Second  terrace,   much   eroded  and 

broken.      D.     Third  terrace,   97    feet   above   level   of   plain.      A   small 

conical   mound   that    stood   near   center   of   this   terrace   has   been 

destroyed.     E.     Fourth  terrace,  3   feet  ahove  level  of   D  and 

once   100   feet  ahove  level  of  plain.     F.     Track,   work  of 

white  men.  to  summit  of  mound.     Such  vandalism  is 

inexcusable  even  for  prisoners 

earth  of  such  size  and  shape  as  a  man  could  fashion  and  carry  by 
himself  alone.  Xot  far  distant  are  shallow  ponds,  considerable  lakes 
in  flood-time.  One  could  easily  imagine  the  earth  scooped  out  here 
to  be  added  to  the  growing  mass  of  the  mounds,  though  much  of 
this  material  must  have  been  broug-bt  from  considerable  distances. 
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The  so-called  "American  Bottom"  with  its  flanking  ridge  of  hills, 
provides  fit  places  for  folk  assemblies.  Here  before  the  largest  of 
the  mounds  is  a  natural  arena.  Natural  approach  is  by  river.  Within 
a  hundred  miles  the  Mississippi  receives  its  mightiest  tributaries,  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  with  a  half-dozen  scarcely  less  streams,  as 
the  Illinois.  When  we  consider  the  great  tributaries  of  these  auxil- 
iary streams,  as  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  we  can  see  how 
in  those  early  days  when  the  river  was  all,  no  better  place  for  great 
tribal  or  national  gatherings  could  be  found  in  all  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  This  is  the  true  center  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  here 
an  ancient  people  selected  a  site  for  their  great  folk-gatherings  pri- 
marily, probably,  in  the  name  of  religion.  Further,  the  site  does  not 
stand  open  to  view.  Up  the  Cahokia  creek,  at  all  times  easily  navig- 
able for  their  craft,  these  people  found  a  natural  highway  to  a  spot 
affording  ample  arena  and  the  seclusion  desirable  for  their  purpose. 

The  country  about  is  a  cemetery.  The  bluffs  are  favorable  places 
for  burial.  Even  the  mounds,  some  of  them,  show  intrusive  burials. 
The  mounds  when  they  are  really  burial  mounds  mark  the  graves  of 
chiefs  of  high  rank,  but  most  of  them  were  not  burial  mounds  at  all. 

Many  finds  and  fragments,  especially  of  pottery,  are  continually 
being  plowed  up.  This  indicates  that  the  ]\Iound-people  had  settled 
themselves  to  ways  of  peace.  There  are  spades  and  hoes  of  flint, 
and  others  that  are  thought  to  have  been  used  in  the  manner  of 
plowshares.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  found  as  ores  but  not  in  worked 
forms.  There  is  copper,  but  no  traces  of  a  bronze  age.  Towering 
over  all  the  rest,  the  so-called  Cahokia,  or  Monk's  mound  bulks  a 
stupendous  mass.  The  dimensions  taken  by  Van  de  Voort,  a  pro- 
fessional surveyor,  and  published  by  ^lacAdams,  are  as  follows : 

Cahokia  Cf.  Cheops 

Length  (  No.  to  So. ) .  .  .   980  ft.  755  ft. 

Breadth    721  ft.  JSS  ft. 

Area    16  A..  2  roods,  3  perches  13  A. 

Height    99  ft.  (now)  482  ft.   { now) 

Volume 21.690,000 cu.  ft.  •)1, 000.000 cu.ft. 

The  contour  has  often  been  explained.  There  are  four  levels : 
the  southern  curtain  at  one-fifth  the  height  and  with  a  depth  of  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  entire  mound ;  a  terrace  on  the  western  side  one- 
half  the  entire  width  of  the  top  of  the  mound ;  two  levels  dividing 
the  remaining  top  surface  about  equally,  one  level  about  three  feet 
above  the  other.     On  the  southern  end,  leading  to  the  large  open 
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Space  or  arena  there  is  the  ruin  of  a  ramp  whereby  approach  is  had 
to  the  mounch  The  contour  of  Ahmk's  mound  is  fairly  weh  pre- 
serAcd  except  on  the  western  side  which  is  in  a  sorry  state  of  dilapi- 
dation. A  road  built  up  from  the  southwest  corner  has  wrought 
destruction,  and  the  storms  of  ages  have  left  the  structure  deei)ly  fur- 
rowed. One  feature  attracts  notice.  On  the  west  side  two  deep 
gorges,  stopped  below'  by  detritus  and  too  deep  to  have  been  formed 
by  natural  agencies,  flank  a  narrow  ridge  that  stands  out  boldly  from 
the  rest  of  the  mound.  As  one  climbs  down  this  ridge  one  cannot 
escape  the  thought  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  approach, 
ai:  "employees'  entrance"  as  it  were,  leaving  the  south  ramp  as  the 
state  approach  from  the  assembly  arena.  Public  processionals  would 
be  by  the  way  of  this  southern  ramp  and  in  view  of  the  assembled 
people.  Further,  this  western  approach  opens  out  toward  the  Cahokia 
creek,  the  natural  approach  from  the  river. 

Size  and  arrangement  are  evidence  of  engineering  skill  even 
v/ith  crude  tools ;  of  ability  to  conceive  and  power  to  accomplish 
large  things  ;  ■and  of  a  form  of  government  that  could  hold  men 
together  and  compel  them  to  labor  through  long  periods  and  to  a 
desired  goal.  Alan  had  reached  a  settled  form  of  life ;  the  period 
of  wandering  was  over.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  such  vast  works, 
life  in  so  desirable  a  country  and  with  all  that  made  life  ideal  for 
them,  must  have  ceased  only  because  of  destruction,  assimilation  or 
compulsory  withdrawal  before  a  fresh,  more  warlike,  and.  to  judge 
from  remains,  more  barbarous  people. 

Terms  are  as  non-committal  as  are  "megalithic,"  "menhir."  and 
the  like  in  Europe.  The  expression  "Mound-builders"  is  descrip- 
tive only,  there  is  no  clue  as  to  their  race  or  kind,  their  origin  or 
date.  Two  questions  thus  come  up :  Who  were  they  ?  and  \A'hen 
did  they  live  ? 

Elaborate  statements  have  been  made,  supported  by  abundant 
citations  (Cf.  Lucien  Carr  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1891,  jjp.  503ff.) 
from  travelers  and  historians,  to  show  that  ancestors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  wdiite  man's  knowledge  could  well  have  been  and 
doubtless  were  the  Mound-builders.  These  arguments  almost  con- 
vince us.  To  suppose  that  within  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years 
a  civilization  such  as  that  of  the  Mound-builders  must  have  been, 
could  have  thus  disintegrated  and  degenerated  is  possible.  Or  are 
we  to  believe  that  a  people  far  advanced  in  the  w-ays  of  settled  life 
but  grown  unaccustomed  to  war.  was  overwhelmed  by  a  new.  less 
cultured  but  more  warlike  people  and  finally  expelled   from  their 
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ancient  seats?  This,  too,  seems  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of 
history  elsewhere. 

Estimates  as  to  dates  are  at  best  only  conjectnres.  One  cannot 
escape  the  impression  of  great  antiquity.  Accepting  central  Asia  as 
the  homeland  of  the  race,  we  know  at  wdiat  dates,  approximately, 
migrations  reached  Western  Europe,  though  even  here  the  problems 
have  not  all  been  solved.  It  would  probably  take  longer  from  Asia 
to  our  Mississippi  valley  than  across  Eurasia.  We  are  willing  to 
?ccept  high  dates  for  the  monuments  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru,  then  why  not  for  those  in  the  United  States? 

JNIany  and  diverse  are  the  uses  conjecturally  made  of  these 
mounds.  Perhaps  they  served  many  purposes.  Their  relative  loca- 
tions with  outlying  sites  render  plausible  their  employment  as  beacons 
or  signal-towers,  and  their  size  would  make  some  of  them  excellent 
observatories  and  outposts.  That  they  might  have  served  an  astro- 
nomical use  can  possibly  be  neither  proved  nor  denied,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  served  as  burial  mounds.  P)Ut  there  was  one  pur- 
pose served  by  the  larger  mounds ;  they  were  preeminently  for 
leligious  rites. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  St.  Eouis  Post-Dispatch  (April 
21,  1*^22),  conveys  an  idea  of  work  now  done.  Those  directing  the 
work  are  suspending  judgment  until  in  the  light  of  these  finds 
cpinions  may  be  reviewed  and,  doubtless,  thoroughly  recast: 

"Professor  Moorehead  has  been  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  University  of  Illinois  for  five  weeks  and  in  that  time  has  cut 
tlirough  the  center  of  six  mounds,  has  unearthed  three  cemeteries, 
taken  up  fifty-two  skeletons,  discovered  twenty-three  funeral  urns 
and  jars,  found  countless  small  art  objects,  each  with  some  contri- 
bution to  understanding  of  their  makers,  and  yesterday  uncovered 
in  the  base  of  a  mound  an  altar,  the  use  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 

"The  altar  is  in  the  center  and  at  the  base  of  a  conical  mound 
having  a  diameter  of  approximately  160  feet  and  a  height  of  twenty- 
three  feet  six  inches.  It  is  a  basin-like  structure  of  baked  clay,  its 
sides  having  a  thickness  of  three  or  more  inches.  It  was  filled  with 
ashes,  though  of  what  nature  only  a  chemical  analysis  will  disclose. 
The  character  of  the  ash  will  throw  light  on  the  use  to  which  the 
altar  was  put. 

Such  altars  commonly  were  used  by  the  Mound-builders  in  other 
sections  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  connection  with  ceremonial  rites. 
They  were  inserted,  as  this  one  is,  in  a  flat  surface  baked  hard  with 
hot  fires  into  a  sort  of  platform  or  ceremonial  dance  floor.    At  such 
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time  as  the  altar  had  fulhlled  its  ceremonial  usefulness,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  people  to  co\er  it  over  lahorioiisly  and  to  great  height 
— hence,  the  mounds. 

"As  the  hard  floor  surrounding  the  altar  was  uncovered,  the 
diggers  came  upon  two  sticks  protruding  ahout  two  inches  abo\-c  the 
platform,  as  if  they  had  formed  two  sides  of  a  tripod.  The  sticks  were 
rotted  and  easily  pulled  out.  They  Avere  found  to  have  l)een  fitted 
into  holes  nearly  12  inches  deep,  and  as  the  digging  progressed  a 
complete  circle  of  about  3S  holes,  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  was 
uncovered.  This  caused  the  conclusion  that  a  tepee  had  been  erected 
above  the  altar — too  small  a  tepee  for  residential  purposes  and  hence 
leading  to  the  surmise  that  it  was  used  in  some  sort  of  ceremonv." 


MECHANISM,  LEISURE  AND  BEAUTY 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 

SEX'ERAL  years  ago  a  leading  American  economist  and  edu- 
cator of  distinctly  conservative  leanings  surprised  many  of  his 
friends  by  declaring  that  the  world  needed  more  than  anything  else 
a  new  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  of  men  and  women  possessed  of 
sufficient  moral  courage  and  genuine  simplicity  to  dare  practice  the 
gospel  of  self-denial,  modest  living  and  high,  serious  thinking. 

Xow  this  thinker  did  not  depreciate  mechanism,  invention,  mate- 
rial progress,  the  wide  diffusion  of  comfort  and  well-being.  He  did 
not  suggest  that  telephones,  motor  cars,  electric  washing  machines, 
wireless,  ocean  liners,  etc.,  be  voluntarily  renounced  for  the  sake  of 
the  better  acquisitions  of  the  spirit.  \Miat  was  important  to  him  was 
the  personal  attitude  toward  comfort,  convenience  and  luxury,  the 
personal  standard,  the  emotional  reaction.  He  valued  the  example 
of  dignity  and  simplicity  in  a  world  addicted  to  extravagance,  dis- 
play, excitement,  bustle,  speed,  vulgarity. 

It  is  certainly  possible — nay.  it  is  or  should  be  easy — to  be  happy 
in  a  cottage  sans  telephones,  automatic  players,  costly  rugs,  and  the 
like,  and  to  make  one's  life  rich  and  full  without  automobiles,  elab- 
orate meals,  expensive  amusements.  After  all.  there  are  no  pleasures 
comparable  to  those  derived  from  literature,  music,  pictures,  natural 
beauty,  meditation  and  contemplation.  If  the  young  do  not  appre- 
ciate these  blessings,  our  educational  system  is  at  fault,  and  our 
social  and  domestic  standards  are  equally  at  fault.  What  example 
do  the  middle-aged  and  mature  set  to  the  rising  generation  in  respect 
of  the  use  of  leisure,  the  choice  of  amusements  and  recreation,  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  good  books  and  reading  aloud  ? 

But  we  have  been  told  lately  that  western  society  is  morally  and 
spiritually  sick  unto  death — the  death  of  civilization  bequeathed  by 
older  and  better  ages — because  it  has  formed  and  adopted  a  fatally 
wrong  conception  of  progress  and  happiness.     We  have  been  told 
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that  what  ails  Europe  and  America  is  their  worship  of  mechanism, 
of  acti\-ity,  of  inchistry  and  work.  Individuals,  the  implication  is. 
cannot  escape  their  surroundings  and  atmosphere ;  they  cannot  isolate 
themselves  and  yet  hoi)e  to  influence  their  neighliors  and  friends. 
Reform,  therefore,  should  hegin,  not  with  the  individual,  hut  with 
society  as  a  whole,  and  the  most  essential  of  all  reforms  today  is, 
forsooth,  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the  western  ideal  of  progress 
which  involves  unremitting  pursuit  of  improvements  and  lahor-sa\-- 
ing  and  time-saving  devices,  in  favor  of  the  eastern  idea  of  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  of  contentment  amid  poverty  and 
dreamy  carelessness,  of  comparative  idleness  and  stagnation. 

Thus  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Dial,  Mr.  r)ertrand  Russell,  in  an 
indictment  of  western  notions  of  progress,  wrote  as  follows : 

"Our  social  system,  our  prevailing  habits  of  mind,  and  our 
so-called  moral  ideals  are  destructive  of  what  is  excellent.  If  excel- 
lence is  to  survive,  we  must  become  more  leisurely,  more  just,  less 
utilitarian  and  less  'progressive'.  .    .   . 

"Since  I  came  to  know  China,  I  have  come  to  regard  'progress' 
and  'efticiency"  as  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  western  world.  Hut 
I  have  hopes  of  a  laziness  as  a  gospel.  I  tliink  that  if  our  education 
were  strenuously  directed  to  that  end.  ...  it  might  be  possible  to 
induce  people  to  be  lazy. 

"The  whole  urgency  of  the  modern  business  world  is  toward 
speeding  up,  greater  efficiency,  more  intense  international  competi- 
tion, when  it  ought  to  be  toward  more  ease,  less  hurrv  and  combi- 
nation to  produce  goods  for  use  rather  than  for  profit." 

]\Ir.  Russell  hopes,  longs  and  works — works  very  hard,  it  mav 
be  added — for  "a  society  which  is  stable  as  regards  the  material 
side  of  life  and  the  methods  of  production  ;  where  industrialism  has 
ceased  to  be  competitive  and  is  used  to  make  life  more  leisurely 
instead  of  more  strenuous." 

The  implication  in  Mr.  Russell's  whole  argument  is  that  "lazy" 
people,  or  people  who  appreciate  leisure  and  actually  enjoy  it,  are 
necessarily  more  just,  more  kindly,  more  disinterested,  more  peace- 
able and  harmonious  than  strenuous,  efficient  and  industrious  people. 
But  what  evidence  has  he  for  this  notion?  There  is  no  such  evi- 
dence in  the  history  of  primitive  and  uncivilized  tribes.  People  may 
be  too  lazy  to  fight,  but  they  are  not  too  lazy  to  harbor  malice,  envy, 
jealousy,  suspicion  and  antipathy. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  civilized  men  would  be  better  oft' 
if  thev  had  more  leisure  and  knew  how  to  use  it  beneficiallv.     It  is  a 
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truism  that  we  should  work  to  Hve,  uot  hve  to  work.  But  what  is 
meant  by  Hving?  Staring  into  vacancy,  sport  and  amusement  to  kill 
time,  futile  occupations  to  escape  boredom  are  hardly  to  be  extolled 
as  the  properties  of  abundant  living.  The  thoughtful  person  desires 
leisure  for  the  sake  of  study,  reflection  on  the  deeper  problems  of 
existence,  communion  with  sages  and  seers,  observations  of  nature 
and  man.  pursuit  of  esthetic  satisfactions.  The  lazy  individual  is 
too  lazy  to  think,  to  concentrate  his  mind,  to  wrestle  wdth  scientific 
and  philosophical  treatises,  to  listen  attentively  to  good  music,  to  sit 
through  dramas,  tragedies  and  comedies  which  require  intellectual 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  auditors.  The  lazy  individual  has  little,  if 
any.  curiosity  or  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  without  such  thirst  there 
is  no  genuine  culture,  no  rational  human  happiness. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Russell  would  explain  that  when  he  preaches  the 
gospel  of  leisure  and  laziness,  all  he  really  means  is  that  men  and 
women  ought  to  spend  less  time  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  shops, 
counting-rooms,  and  the  like,  and  more  time  in  libraries,  laboratories, 
art  galleries,  gardens,  parks,  woods,  mountains,  tennis  courts,  golf 
links,  and  sail  or  row  boats.  To  this,  however,  the  answer  is  tw^o- 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  mechanism  is  enabling  the  advanced  indus- 
trial nations  to  do  precisely  that — to  reduce  the  length  of  the  work- 
day, to  give  the  workers  more  holidays  and  half-holidays,  to  do 
away  with  the  worst  forms  of  drudgery,  to  increase  wages  and  raise 
living  standards.  Mechanism  reduces  the  danger  of  accidents  in 
industry  as  well  as  the  danger  of  contracting  occupational  disease. 
Mechanism  has  brought  air  and  light  into  factories  and  mills,  and 
has  made  miners  relatively  safe.  Mechanism  has  put  an  end  to  rural 
and  suburban  isolation,  and  it  is  bringing  country  and  city  together. 
^Mechanism  abolishes  slums  and  will  abolish  smoke,  soot  and  dirt. 
According  to  eminent  electrical  engineers,  in  a  few  decades  men 
will  look  back  with  amazement  on  what  they  will  call  the  primitive 
and  barbarous  struggle  for  existence  and  decent  comforts  of  the 
present  period.  A  four-hour  day  will  prevail ;  men  and  women  will 
enjoy  health,  leisure  and  happiness,  and  back-breaking,  monotonous, 
grinding  toil  will  be  unknown.  Electricity  and  water  power  are 
expected  to  be  the  principal  factors  in  thus  transforming  the  world 
and  with  the  aid  of  mechanism  solving  vexed  social  and  moral 
problems. 

Are  these  pictures  too  bright  and  too  imaginative?  Xot  if  one 
reflect  upon  the  effects  already  achieved  by  mechanism.  Have 
American   farmers  more  leisure  or  less  since  the  invention  of  the 
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tractor,  the  cheap  motor  car.  the  telephone,  the  (hirahle,  hard-sur- 
faced highways  and  byways?  Would  the  modern  forms  of  recrea- 
tion— golf,  country  clubs,  tennis,  travel — be  feasible  without  mechan- 
ism? Has  not  mechanism  made  the  best  books,  the  best  music  and 
the  best  periodicals  and  newspapers  accessible  to  all?  Has  not 
mechanism  averted  revolution  by  facilitating  emigration  and  redis- 
tribution of  surplus  population?    These  questions  answer  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  and  granting,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  mechanism  has  not  increased  leisure,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  emphasized  the  false  gospel  of  work,  speed  and  efficiency, 
how  does  it  follow  that  mechanism  is  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  true  gospel  of  leisure  and  the  joy  of  life?  Admitting  that 
mechanism  has  not  been  properly  used,  must  one  also  admit  that  it 
cannot  possihlv  be  so  used  in  the  future?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely 
easier  to  popularize  in  the  ^^^est  the  gospel  of  the  right  and  enlight- 
ened use  of  mechanism  than  to  induce  the  business  world  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  stagnation  and  inaction  in  respect  of  the  ])rocesses  and 
methods  of  production  and  distributitMi?  Take  the  a\-erage  employer 
and  consider  which  of  the  following  two  courses  he  would  rather 
pursue — give  up  im-ention  and  research,  refrain  from  further  im- 
proving his  plant  and  product,  in  order  that  he  and  his  employes 
may  turn  their  attention  to  leisure  and  its  problems,  or  continue  to 
seek  and  make  improvements,  cheapen  production  costs,  extend 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  share  his  profits  with  labor  and  help 
it  translate  mechanism  into  leisure  and  elevated  pleasure?  Or  ask 
the  average  mechanic  or  skilled  workman  the  rjuestion  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  renounce  progressivism  and  labor-saving  machin- 
erv  in  the  hope  of  reaping  some  benefit  from  a  cycle  of  Cathay  in 
the  restless  West  or  whether  he  prefers  to  continue  his  efi^orts  at 
betterment  with  the  aid  of  mechanism  and  ever-increasing  industrial 
resources. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past,  trade  unions  have  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  and  time-saving  machinery,  but  that  policy 
is  now  repudiated  in  the  home  of  its  former  champions.  Trade 
unions  and  labor  organs  no  longer  openly  oppose  machinerv.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  sincere  in  protesting  their  interest  in  efficiencv  and 
all  proper  means  of  increasing  production  and  creating  abundance. 

But.  it  may  be  asked — indeed  certain  moralists  and  philosophers, 
including  Mr.  Russell,  have  asked — whether  it  is  Avise  ^o  increase 
further  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between  mechanism  and  material 
progress,  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  and  individual  moralitv  on  the 
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Other.  The  material  environment  of  civiHzed  man  has,  it  is  said  with 
truth,  changed  much  faster  than  human  nature,  and  intellectual 
advance  without  a  corresponding  advance  in  character  and  virtue 
may  be  fatal  to  civilization.  Can  we  safely  continue  to  arm  man 
with  terrible  weapons  while  he  remains  covetous,  envious,  jealous, 
malicious  and  greedy  ?  Can  we  safely  encourage  the  love  of  wealth, 
power  and  luxury,  seeing  that  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives  leads 
to  fratricidal  strife,  to  sanguinary  warfare  between  classes,  nations 
and  groups  of  nations?  Should  not  western  society  proclaim  a  sort 
of  truce,  or  holiday,  or  vacation,  or  strike  against  invention  and  pro- 
gressivism,  or  the  gospel  of  speeding  up  and  strenuous  living,  in 
order  to  give  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
material  conquests? 

There  are  several  answers  to  the  foregoing  queries.  In  the  first 
place,  the  suggestion  of  a  suspension  or  cessation  of  invention  in  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  sphere  is  idle  and  Utopian.  The  West 
cannot  help  being  what  it  is ;  it  cannot  change  its  nature  :  it  cannot 
stop  thinking,  planning,  contriving  improvements.  Why  preach  the 
impossible  ? 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  period 
of  suspension,  the  truce,  would  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  intended 
by  those  who  propose  it — catching  up.  It  might  be  spent  far  less 
worthily, — for  example,  in  quarreling  about  the  wealth  and  treasure 
already  accumulated.  The  quarrels  might  even  be  more  violent  than 
they  have  been  under  unchecked  industrialism  and  triumphant 
mechanism. 

Finally,  it  is  an  obvious  fallacy  to  imply  that  further  progress  of 
mechanism  must  necessarily  increase  the  discrepancy  between  mate- 
rial and  moral  assets  of  civilized  man,  or  between  intelligence  and 
character.  [Mechanism  is  not  always  or  entirely  destructive.  It  arms 
the  "blond  beast,"  it  also  arms  the  spiritual,  the  socialized,  the 
"godlike"  self.  We  hear  more  about  poison  gas,  war  in  the  air,  sub- 
marines, than  we  do  about  life-saving  and  health-saving  appliances, 
about  medical  and  surgical  discoveries,  preventatives  of  disease,  of 
accidents,  of  premature  death.  But  science  and  applied  science  have 
done  as  much  good  as  harm,  if  not  more  good  than  harm. 

No,  there  is  no  need  of  a  cessation  of  invention  and  improvement 
in  the  material  sphere.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  gospel  of  idleness 
and  laziness.  The  need  is  for  a  gospel  of  national  living,  of  a  bal- 
anced existence  of  work  and  pleasure,  of  hard  thinking  and  passive 
enjoyment,  of  high  seriousness  and  wholesome  fun  and  sport.  There 
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is  need  for  a  gospel  of  beauty  in  conduct  and  in  art,  a  gospel  of 
simplicity  and  dignity  based  on  a  sound  appraisal  of  values.  Tbere 
is  nothing  new  in  such  a  gospel,  but  it  sounds  new  to  millions.  For 
this  fact,  radical  reformers  are  largely  responsible.  They  have 
assumed  that  the  modern  industrial  system  is  inimical  to  a  sound 
philosophy  of  life,  to  appreciation  of  beauty,  of  pure  and  abstract 
science,  of  free  and  cheerful  existence.  They  have  assumed  that 
the  present  industrial  order  condemns  men  to  misery,  gloom  and 
despair.  They  have  assumed  that  competition  in  trade,  commerce 
and  the  professions  is  incompatible  with  sociability,  with  good  will, 
with  spontaneous  co-operation  in  any  field  of  endeavor  whatever. 
They  have  assumed  that  competitive  industry,  as  siicJi,  is  siibersive 
of  all  that  is  wholesome  and  excellent  in  modern  civilization. 

For  none  of  these  assumptions  is  there  any  warrant  in  reason, 
logic  or  fact.  Competition  in  the  material  sphere  can  be  made  as 
safe  and  beneficial  as  it  admittedly  is  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
spheres.  Xo  one  proposes  to  make  men  happier  than  they  are  by 
doing  away  with  competition  among  educators,  inventors,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  essayists,  critics,  artists.  Gi\en  certain  fundamen- 
tal conditions — free  access  to  natural  opportunities,  fair  play,  equal 
freedom — and  industrial  competition  also  ceases  to  be  pernicious  and 
demoralizing.  The  trouble  ^\'ith  society  is  not  competition,  but  privi- 
lege, artificial  monopoly,  lack  of  opportunity  for  millions.  Individ- 
uals and  nations  may  compete  for  business  without  hating  or  dislik- 
ing one  another,  and  without  forcing  one  another  to  sacrifice  life, 
health  and  joy  to  mere  wealth.  The  "pace  that  kills"  in  industry 
and  trade  is  not  imposed  by  C(^mpetition  as  a  principle  .  it  is  the 
result  of  false  standards  and  false  conceptions  of  life.  ]\[en  might 
establish  co-operative  industries  by  the  thousand  and  yet  continue 
to  practice  efficiency  for  efficiency's  sake  and  mistake  mea'js  for  ends. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  many  thinkers  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  historic  materialism,  or  the  purely  economic  interpretation  of 
human  life,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  it. 

The  economic  and  industrial  problems  are  very  real  and  very 
serious,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the  only  important  prol:)lems 
ci\-ilized  man  has  to  solve,  or  is  endeavoring  to  sol\e.  There  are  the 
problems  of  religion,  of  ethics,  of  esthetics.  Thev  are  but  super- 
ficially aft'ected  by  mechanism  and  by  industrial  systems.  The  men 
and  women  who  do  not  ask  themselves  what  the  meaning  of  life  is. 
what  our  place  in  the  universe  is.  what  our  destiny  is,  of  what  stuft* 
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the  world  is  made,  what  we  know  and  can  know  of  tnith  and  beauty, 
of  good  and  evil,  are  scarcely  civilized. 

Many  may  feel  that  religious,  ethical  and  esthetic  research,  no 
matter  how  prolonged,  will  but  lead  them  to  skepticism  and  Agnosti- 
cism. One  hears  among  the  young  of  today  the  expression,  "I  am 
an  Agnostic  in  morals,  art  and  politics  as  well  as  in  religion."  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  this  after  much  earnest  study,  reflection  .and 
exploration,  and  another  thing  to  say  it  lightly,  flippantly,  ignorantly. 
After  all,  the  deepest  and  worthiest  of  all  gospels  is  that  of  untir- 
ing truth-seeking,  unceasing  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 


THEODORE  PARKER— A  STUDY  FROM  THE 
LIFE  OF  EDWIN  MHXER  WHEELOCK 

BV  CHARLES  KASSEL 

THE  author  of  Proteus,  and  of  the  two  papers  in  the  style  of 
Proteus,  which  appeared  in  the  September  issue,  1920,  and  the 
July  issue.  1922,  of  the  present  magazine,  was  essentially  a  poet, 
though  his  medium  of  expression  was  prose.  Even  the  casual  ob- 
server, \iewing  the  remarkable  portrait  which  accompanied  the 
excerpts  from  Proteus  in  the  July  issue,  1908,  of  TJie  Open  Court, 
and  which  served  later  to  illustrate  the  superb  edition  of  the  book 
put  forth  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  could  scarcely 
mistake  the  type.  It  is.  indeed,  as  the  product  of  a  poetic  mind,  and 
with  some  measure  of  allowance  for  poetic  license,  that  Proteus  and 
its  companion  pieces  must  be  read,  though  they  rest  upon  the  sci- 
ences and  find  there  the  source  and  spring  of  their  inspiration. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  possessed  also  in  marked  degree 
the  character  of  the  crusader  is  just  matter  for  marvel.  Crusader, 
however,  he  was,  as  the  biographical  sketch  in  the  September  issue, 
1920,  sufficiently  attests,  and  what  that  sketch  lacks  in  detail  is  amply 
supplied  by  the  papers  in  the  Eebruary  issue,  1922,  and  the  March 
and  August  issues,  1923,  relating  the  story  of  his  labors  as  an  aboli- 
tionist in  the  turbulent  days  of  the  movement  before  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  by  no  mere  accident,  as  the  earlier  papers  have  shown,  that 
his  sermon  upon  the  execution  of  John  Brown — the  culminating  dis- 
course of  a  series  upon  slavery  ranging  through  the  years  of  his  min- 
istry at  Dover — should  have  given  to  his  name  an  enduring  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 

It  was  not  the  subject  of  emancipation  alone,  however,  which 
afiforded  the  outlet  for  our  minister's  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
He  was  the  champion  as  well  of  intellectual  liberty.  Stirred  deeply 
by  his  contact  with  Theodore  Parker,  he  entered  upon  his  first  min- 
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istry  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  pledged  by  instinct  and  training 
to  unceasing  war  against  human  thralldom,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  and  his  sermons  during  the  five  years  at  Dover,  still  preserveu 
in  manuscript,  are  impressive  testimonies  to  the  zeal  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  waged  the  struggle. 

It  was  in  1859,  during  the  pastorate  at  Dover,  that  the  death  of 
Theodore  Parker  occurred.  The  passing  of  the  great  reformer  was 
a  signal  for  tributes  from  hundreds  of  pulpits.  Among  the  w^ords, 
however,  which  were  spoken  in  honor  of  that  remarkable  man  the 
discourse  of  the  Dover  minister  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
powerful,  and  the  sermon  is  an  impressive  evidence  of  the  broaden- 
ing influence  of  the  three  years  of  active  ministry,  and  an  evidence 
likewise  of  the  added  power  and  persuasiveness  of  statement  which 
the  weekly  preparation  of  his  sermons  had  im])arted.  So  striking  is 
this  discourse,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  young  man  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  that  we  shall  hazard  an  over-fullness  of  quotation  in  order  to 
preserve  in  these  pages  some  few^  of  its  striking  passages. 

Theodore  Parker,  let  us  preface,  was  born  in  1810,  and  after 
studying  at  Harvard  University  was  settled  in  1837  as  a  Unitarian 
minister  at  West  Roxbury.  He  soon  became  famous  over  Xew  Eng- 
land as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  In  January,  1841.  Parker  delivered 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  a  young  minister  which  has  become 
known  as  the  South  Boston  Sermon  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
deli\-ery  at  the  South  Boston  Unitarian  Church.  The  sermon  smacked 
of  a  disposition  to  discount  the  accepted  principles  and  traditions  of 
the  church,  and  was  ill-pleasing  to  the  conservatives.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, Parker  was  very  far  from  the  extreme  of  radicalism  in  religion 
which  lie  later  attained.  Some  short  time  after,  a  book  appeared 
from  his  pen  which  wrote  larger  the  principles  of  this  sermon  and 
the  murmur  of  disapproval  grew  correspondingly  louder.  Even  Dr. 
Convers  Francis,  who  had  presided  at  his  ordination — the  same  Doc- 
tor Francis  who  performed  that  office  at  the  ordination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography — grew  timorous  and  for  a  time  excused  him- 
self from  exchanging  pulpits  with  Parker.  In  1845  the  disiinguished 
James  Freeman  Clarke  invited  Parker  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  disavow- 
ing, however,  in  advance,  all  sympatliy  with  the  hitter's  heresies  of 
opinion,  but  even  with  this  disavowal  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
situation  many  of  the  influential  members  of  Clarke's  church  Avith- 
drew  by  way  of  protest. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this.  Pjukcr's  jMnver  \v;is  gnnving  and  soon 
Boston  began  to  know  him  as  a  resident  and  a  preacher  to  its  her- 
etics. Here,  the  feeling  against  him  from  the  conservative  Unitarian 
clergy  grew  more  intense — so  far.  indeed,  that  his  fellowship  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  Boston  became  impos- 
sible. Parker  thundered  from  his  pulpit  that  the  words  of  Christ 
are  to  be  accepted  because  they  are  true,  and  not  because  of  any 
supernatural  authority  which  attend  them,  while  the  conservative 
Unitarian  thundered  back  that  they  were  to  be  accepted  because  they 
were  spoken  by  Ju'iii.  and  not  merely  because  they  were  true — a  dis- 
tinction which  presented  an  ever-widening  chasm.  They  did  not 
deny  that  Parker's  character  was  of  an  exalted  type,  that  his  power 
as  a  preacher  was  extraordinary,  that  his  notions  of  God  and  imuK^r- 
tality  were  exceedingly  beautiful:  but  he  cast  off  wholh-  the  su])er- 
natural  element  in  religion  and  this  was  too  much  for  the  Unitarians 
of  Boston  of  that  period,  tight-laced  as  they  were  bv  inherited 
dogma. 

Time  was  to  be  when  the  ]')rinciples  for  which  Parker  stood 
should  triumph  completely  in  the  I'nitarian  organization  and  his 
sermons  should  be  re-echoed  throughout  the  land  from  Unitarian 
})ulpits.  but  that  time  was  not  yet.  His  congregation  in  Boston 
boasted  few  of  the  rulers  of  opinion  in  finance  or  societv.  Imt  among 
those  who  heard  him  were  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Frank  l).  Sanborn,  and  such  women  as  Julia 
\\^ard  Howe  and  Louisa  May  Alcott.  Herndon.  Lincoln's  law-part- 
ner at  Springfield,  knew  I'arker  well  and  had  much  correspondence 
with  him.  and  it  was  from  him  doubtless  that  Lincoln  was  given 
access  to  Parker's  sermons  and  addresses. 

Parker's  discourses  against  slavery,  which  form  the  crowning 
work  of  his  ministry,  were  as  yet  in  the  future,  and  had  ()nlv  been 
dimly  foreshadowed  in  1845.  The  series  of  sermons  at  the  ?\Iusic 
Hall  in  Boston  with  wdiich  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  did  not 
begin,  indeed,  imtil  1852.  when  the  removal  of  the  congregation  to 
the  Music  Hall  took  place,  with  its  seating  and  standing  capacity  of 
more  than  three  thousand. 

Parker  had  a  sympathy  for  all  movements  looking  to  ihe  a]le\ia- 
tion  of  the  human  lot  and  many  a  i^age  in  his  writings  is  given  to 
the  reforms  of  his  day.  The  mo\ement,  however,  ^vhich  particularly 
engaged  his  interest  was  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  in  1845  had  been  the  subject  of  a  sermon  in  which  the  war 
with  Alexico  was  denounced  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  slavery,  and 
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two  years  later,  in  a  speech  at  Fanieul  Hall,  he  grew  more  emphatir 
upon  the  subject  of  the  ^^lexican  War  and  its  relation  to  chattel  slav- 
ery, giving  token  of  an  ever-deepening  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
which  was  to  break  at  last  into  blasts  of  moving  eloquence  prophetic 
of  the  larger  and  blacker  storm  to  come. 

In  1856.  the  year  of  the  graduation  of  the  subject  of  our  biog- 
raphy from  the  Divinity  School  at  Harvard.  Parker  took  charge  of 
an  independent  religious  society  at  Watertown.  This  was  the  same 
congregation  addressed  later  on  frequent  occasions  by  young  Wheel- 
ock,  as  were  the  churches  at  Xew  Bedford  and  other  places  organ- 
ized bv  Parker,  or  to  which  he  had  preached.  At  Watertown,  per- 
haps, as  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  during  his  student  days  at  Har- 
vard, young  Wheelock  was  privileged  to  hear  the  great  Unitarian 
and  listen  to  the  powerful  deliverances  upon  his  favorite  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Immanence  of  God  in  matter  and  man,  as  likewise  to 
his  critical  treatment  of  the  Bible  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  human 
side  of  the  great  Galilean,  and  it  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  a  dif- 
ficulty would  arise  in  deciding  between  the  preaching  of  Parker  and 
that  of  the  conservative  ministers  whose  prestige  was  supreme  at 
Harvard  and  who  were  wholly  without  sympathy  for  the  eloquent 
heretic  and  his  doctrines. 

The  financial  panic  of  1857 — the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  pas- 
torate at  Dover — and  the  depression  which  followed,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revivalists  of  the  old  churches  to  reach  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities of  those  who  had  been  touched  by  misfortune  and  who  were 
open  therefore  as  never  before  to  the  traditional  religious  consola- 
tions. Parker  stro\e  to  meet  the  psychological  efifect  of  this  condi- 
tion, but  his  health  was  almost  gone  and  in  185*'  he  left  for  Europe, 
whence  he  never  returned. 

It  is  singular  that  even  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Parker's  influ- 
ence, while  great  enough  to  create  for  him  a  ringing  fame  through- 
out the  American  continent,  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  prejii- 
dices  of  the  staid  and  conservative  authorities  at  Harvard.  The 
younger  Unitarian  ministers  and  Divinity  students,  it  is  true,  were 
coming  over  to  his  side,  and  in  1857  the  class  of  that  year — the  class, 
be  it  remembered,  succeeding  that  from  which  Edwin  ^^lillcr  Wheel- 
ock graduated — elected  him  as  their  class  preacher :  but  their  choice 
was  vetoed  by  the  faculty  to  the  indignation  of  the  students  who 
voiced  their  protest  at  once  against  this  infringement  of  their  intel- 
lectual libertv.  . 
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Parker's  death  in  IMay,  1(S5*^,  was  followed  on  June  17th  hy  a 
Memorial  Service  which  tilled  the  Music  Hall  with  sorrowins^  lovers 
of  the  great  preacher,  and  at  this  service  addresses  were  heard  from 
Emerson.  A\'endell  Phillips.  George  William  Curtis.  Doctor  Furness 
and  others. 

This  was  the  man,  then,  whose  memory  the  sermon  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter  commemorated.  It  was  delivered  at  Dover  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sunday  upon  which,  at  the  Music  Plall  in  Boston, 
the  Memorial  Service  was  proceeding,  and  its  utterances  gain  a 
greater  dignity  as  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  preacher's 
heart  with  all  opportunity  denied  to  know  what  Emerson  and  Phil- 
lips and  Curtis  and  others  were  saying  at  Boston. 

Our  minister  took  for  his  text,  upon  that  occasion,  the  famous 
verses  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  Euke.  "And  John  saitl,  Master,  we 
saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name  :  and  we  forbade  him.  because 
he  followeth  not  with  us."  And  Jesus  said.  "Forbid  him  n(^t :  for 
he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."    Tie  then  began  : 

"Some  forty  years  ago.  a  noble  company  of  New  England  men 
broke  away  from  the  old  ecclesiasticism  and  planted  themselves  on 
the  right  of  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry,  private  judgment  and  a 
free  Christianity.  They  believed  that  through  all  the  rubbish  of  the 
old  dogmas — through  all  the  human  inventions  and  additions  of  the 
creeds — new  life  was  to  flame  forth,  revealing  fresh  potencies  and 
splendors  of  the  Christian  truth.  They  never  claimed  to  understand 
the  whole  of  this  new  truth  or  to  have  discovered  its  entire.  They 
had  no  distinct  and  precise  and  stereotyped  system  to  substitute  for 
the  dogmas  they  denied,  but  they  claimed  that  the  dead  past  should 
shackle  no  longer  the  living  present  and  that  to  all  earnest  criticism 
the  Bible  should  be  open  and  free.  Turning  from  the  partial  and 
tyrannical  sect-religions,  they  demanded  as  the  only  evidence  of  a 
true  religious  experience  a  true  religious  life. 

"This  was  the  liberal  movement  led  by  such  minds  as  Channing, 
Buckminister  and  Ware.  A  nobler  summons  was  never  sounded  to 
the  soul.  For  the  original  household  stood  fairly  on  the  high  table- 
land of  a  lilierated  Christianity,  where  each  found  space  and  verge 
to  develop  his  whole  thought.  In  the  strong  force  of  a  tolerant 
spirit  and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  stable  and  rational  faith,  they 
confronted  the  superstitions  of  this  age  as  Luther  did  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  solemnly  protesting  against  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake  and  demanding  the  freest  discussion  of  the  various 
questions  of  theological  science. 
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"The  success  of  this  movement,  for  a  long  time,  was  signal.  It 
really  seemed  to  hold  in  its  hand  the  Protestantism  of  today  and  the 
better  church  of  the  future.  The  younger  age,  weary  of  a  theology 
based  upon  mere  assumption,  hostile  to  imagination,  at  variance  with 
science,  and  scornful  of  human  instincts  and  human  reasoning,  felt 
its  heart  throbbing  in  unison  with  these  noble  ideas. 

"Had  the  successors  of  these  men  been  true  to  their  original 
affirmation,  in  another  generation  the  republic  would  have  been 
theirs.  But  a  test  of  character  was  presented.  The  denomination 
was  brought  before  the  judgment  seat  and  was  found  wanting.  Their 
sentiments  faded  into  sentimentalities  and  their  strong  early  faith 
oozed  out  of  their  souls.  They  ate  their  grand  words  about  human 
reason  and  the  imminence  of  God  in  the  soul  and  returned  to  the 
outward  authority  of  the  Book  and  the  church. 

"Since  then,  say  the  Doctors,  the  denomination  is  affected  with 
a  'suspense  of  faith.'  For  on  societies  as  on  persons  wait  the  retribu- 
tive laws  of  God.  Each  act  of  recreancy  meets  its  due  recompense 
or  reward.  If  great  principles  are  seen,  but  not  obeyed,  then  from 
those  unfaithful  souls  even  the  vision  of  Truth  is  taken  away. 

"The  church  that  on  the  pathless  sea  of  American  sectarianism 
refuses  to  go  where  God  points,  furling  the  sails  of  free  inquiry  and 
rational  methods,  must  drift  into  the  dead  calm  of  a  'suspense  of 
faith.'  Avhile  the  Heretic  they  scorn  lays  his  course  straight  across 
the  boisterous  sea  to  safe  anchorage  and  firm  footing  on  the  farther 
shore. 

"When  our  Unitarian  body  brought  Tlicodore  Parker,  for  his 
'terrible  unreserve'  under  the  ban  of  ecclesiastical  disability,  suspense 
and  menace,  they  shackled  their  own  wrists  and  passed  the  sentence 
of  proscription  on  themselves.  For  he  stood  in  the  straight  line  of 
descent  from  Channing  and  pushed  Unitarian  methods  to  their  last 
result.  Their  reiterated  statement  that  'the  Bible  is  not  the  infallible 
word  of  God  but  only  a  record  and  a  history  of  it."  remands  each  to 
his  own  intuition  to  find  out  the  good  and  the  true  and  thus  legiti- 
mates him.  His  conclusions  were  logically  begotten  of  their  prem- 
ises and  however  far  he  journeyed  it  was  always  in  the  path  of  their 
traditions. 

Some  one  says  of  children,  "I  can  forgive  them  everything  but 
their  injudicious  frankness.'  Posterity  will  one  day  say.  'This  was 
also  Theodore  Parker's  unpardonable  sin.'  So  vital  was  he,  so  near 
the  gracious  heart  of  the  liberal  movement,  that  the  knife  of  his 
excision  touched  its  main  artery  and  its  spirit  began  to  ebb  from 
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that  selfsame  hour.     It  was  as  though  the  Irousides  should  excom- 
municate Cromwell. 

"Was  it  not  enough  that  with  the  might  of  an  'Apostle'  he  was 
casting  out  devils  that  possessed  the  body  politic — devils  that  'go  not 
out'  even  ik'itli  'the  prayer  and  fasting'  of  the  church — but  we  must 
'forbid  him  l)ecause  he  walks  not  Avith  us,'  in  our  precise  theological 
foot-tracks?  Shall  we  never  tire  of  garnishing  tombs  of  the  dead 
prophets  and  stoning  the  living  ones?  ]\Iust  there  l)e  in  every  age 
a  John  the  Baptist  going  out  into  the  luitrodden  wilderness  of  reform 
followed  by  the  hate  of  those  who  'sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses'? 

"If  Ciod  Intends  variety  in  spiritual  as  in  natural  growth,  we 
should  slight  no  statement  which  in  the  light  of  anv  earnest  soul 
seems  to  be  good  and  true.  ]\Iuch  less  should  we.  with  canine  acal 
worry  those  who  avow  it.  Men  can  not  all  see  truths  in  the  same 
way.  Every  genius  has  a  tongue  of  his  own  and  every  heart  its 
own  religion.  It  is  a  truth  not  for  one  generation  alone  but  for  all 
time  that  'the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  becomes  the  head 
of  the  corner.' 

I  do  not  know  of  a  sorrier  page  in  American  Church  History 
than  that  which  tells  that  the  most  liberal  church  of  the  age — the 
communion  in  advance  of  all  others — could  find  no  manlier  way  of 
treating  a  great  scholar,  a  profoundly  religious  soul,  a  man  bent 
wholly  on  finding  the  truth  and  doing  his  dutv,  then  by  running  at 
him  with  an  ecclesiastical  straight-jacket ;  as  if  sane  heresy  were  no 
longer  possible  and  our  set  of  opinions  were  the  final  theology  of 
the  church. 

"Theodore  Parker  was  a  teacher  of  positive  righteousness.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  'two  great  commandments"  in  which  Jesus 
summed  up  'all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'  He  was.  in  wide  aspects, 
a  providental  man.  Xo  pulpit  in  Xew  England  ever  wielded  such 
power  or  spoke  to  so  wide  an  audience.  He  led  the  'forlorn  hope' 
of  Protestantism  and  has  left  no  successors. 

"Every  humane  movement  felt  his  inspiring  influence,  everv  voice 
writhed  under  his  rebuke.  There  was  no  disloyalty  in  him.  X^ight 
and  day  was  he  straitened  till  his  mission  and  baptism  was  accom- 
plished. Alike  in  the  working  field  of  humanity  and  in  the  purer 
realm  of  thought,  he  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame  and  a 
mouthpiece  to  the  dumb.  His  greatness  shone  most  towering  when 
all  shrank  from  him  for  he  was  never  in  a  larger  majority  than  then. 
His  roots  went  down  below  the  surface  to  the  'absolute'  and  'perma- 
nent' in  religion  and  like  St.  Paul  the  proof  of  his  apostleship  'can 
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be  read  of  all  men'  in  the  lavish  hate  of  despot  and  pharisee  and 
demagogue,  in  the  grateful  love  of  the  poor,  the  scorned  and  the 
perishing.  In  an  age  like  this  there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of 
fidelity  to  God  and  man. 

"Grant  that  he  overlooked  or  denied  some  things  w^hich  we  hold 
exceedingly  dear,  that  he  undertook  to  do  the  work  of  a  church 
without  a  Christology  or  a  Pneumatology  and  that,  in  his  faith, 
overstrained  reason  labored  alone  without  the  divine  afflatus  of 
imagination,  yet  even  his  unbelief  was  of  a  noble  stamp  and  its  ten- 
dencies always  ran  iipivard.  His  denials  Avere  but  the  recoil  of  a 
strong  man  from  the  grievous  errors  with  which  Protestantism  has 
overlaid  the  gospel.  While  to  abstractions  or  sentimentalities,  or  to 
the  creeds  scented  with  sulphur,  he  ahvays  gave  a  vigorous  denial, 
none  sooner  than  he  saw  the  positive  beauty  of  spiritual  truths.  Yea, 
as  he  prayed  before  his  people,  with  still  and  shining  face,  I  have 
thought,  at  times,  that  some  of  the  beauty  he  adored  in  the  heavens 
was  passing  into  his  own  soul. 

"He  was  one  of  a  class  who  are  unable  to  receive  truth  upon 
authority.  His  work  was  to  abbreviate  old  mythologic  dreams  and 
enlarge  life  :  to  disintegrate  and  sift  theology,  supplying  the  place 
of  each  inoperative  item  by  some  practical  pledge  to  humanity  which 
the  church  had  never  fairly  sighted  before. 

"The  hard  Judaism  of  the  existing  sects  may  crowd  and  elbow 
him  but  the  Xew  Jerusalem  which  is  descending  from  the  great  God 
into  all  good  and  true  minds  with  glowing  splendor,  causing  the 
lives  of  sect?  to  be  dim  and  stale  and  tremulous,  will  include  Theo- 
dore Parker,  as  it  will  include  every  other  quickened  soul.  For  his 
pure  prophetic  life,  through  all  its  stages,  was  a  real,  deeply  uncon- 
scious worship  of  Jesus,  as,  indeed,  must  all  lives  be  that  arc  true. 
'He  that  is  not  against  me  is  for  me.'  The  na)ne  Christ  he  may  not 
have  seemed  to  hear,  but  the  'will  of  Christ'  he  always  sought  to  do 
and  the  life  of  Christ — the  life  of  tender  humanity  for  the  'little 
ones,'  whom  the  world  tramples  down — he  uttered  from  his  soul. 
He  knew  not.  nor  wished  to  know,  the  Christ  of  sentimentalism, 
whose  name  a  hundred  jealous  sects  are  'taking  in  vain'  with  wordy 
praise ;  but  he  knew  the  Living  Christ — the  Christ  of  vital  piety  and 
practical  reform.  He  knc%v  his  cross,  too,  and  for  fifteen  years  he 
bore  it  on  his  shoulders — the  cross  of  the  bigot's  curse,  of  priestly 
hate,  and  of  the  world's  hissing  scorn.  No  matter  who  may  seek 
to  disparge  or  revile  him  now,  he  has  served  One  'who  knoweth 
them  that  are  His.' 
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"If  Christ  be  God  the  Son.  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  1  had 
rather  stand  before  His  bar  with  Theodore  Parker  who  denies  Him 
but  follows  in  His  steps  serving  humanity,  than  with  any  orthodox 
doctor  who  writes  South-side  books  to  turn  our  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  into  approbation  for  the  oppressor.  I^or  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  who  cares  nothing  for  his  own  personal 
position  or  honor,  has  no  self-feeling  to  be  wounded  l)y  any  denial 
of  his  right,  and  can  never  be  otTended  by  any  mistake  as  to  his 
office  and  authority.  His  holy  anger  is  only  for  those  who  offend 
or  injure  his  little  ones — his  poor,  his  oppressed,  his  outcasts,  his 
wretched,  his  forlorn.' 

"Believing  then,"  he  concludes,  "  'that  men  do  not  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.'  we  leave  him  to  the  great  Hereafter  of 
History,  which  keeps  with  costly  care  the  few  beautiful  li\es  of 
earth." 

The  "great  Hereafter  of  History"  did  abundant  justice  to  the 
man  and  his  principles,  as  the  prophetic  young  thinker  clearly  fore- 
saAv  would  be  the  case,  and  "the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected" 
did  verily  "become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

It  is  plain  that  our  courageous  pastor  was  not  ([uite  ready  to  go 
the  entire  way  with  the  great  crusader  for  liberal  religious  tlKnight. 
and  he  was  prepared  to  grant  that  Parker  "overlooked  or  denied 
some  things  "which  we  hold  exceedingly  dear"  :  but  the  thought  of 
Parker  was  to  win  steadily  upon  him  through  the  years,  and  the  dar- 
ing of  the  man.  his  passionate  love  of  humanity  and  his  fierv  zeal 
for  any  cause  he  believed  in.  set  oft"  against  the  persecution  and  con- 
tumely he  suft'ered.  touched  the  deepest  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
Dover  preacher  and  brought  him  valiantly  to  the  standard  of  the 
dead  hero.  At  that  time  it  was  ])lainly  more  a  faitli  in  the  man  that 
drew  forth  the  impassioned  tribute  rather  than  a  belief  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but  the  faith  in  the  man  was  working  steadily  as  a  resolving 
agent,  eating  away  inherited  tendencies  and  predelections  and  neu- 
tralizing the  influence  of  the  University  prejudice  against  Parker. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  ordination 
discourse,  and  the  sermons  upon  baptism  and  communion  of  the 
early  days  at  Dover,  to  this  glowing  deliverance  three  vears  after. 
His  ordination  had  found  him  fresh  from  a  course  of  vears  at  Har- 
vard, with  the  im]Dress  deep  upon  his  mind  of  the  bland  pieties  which 
prevaded  the  atmosphere  of  that  institution.  The  eft'orts  of  its  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  to  reclothe  the  old  forms  of  religion  so  as  to  avoid 
offense,  the  de])recation  of  controversy  and  the  iteration  of  smooth 
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abstractions  which  meant  nothing  to  moral  or  ethical  welfare  and 
yet  satisfied  the  superficial  religions  sense — all  this  had  wrought 
powerfully  upon  his  mind. 

Touch  close  enough  with  Parker  had  been  afi:"orded  him,  as  the 
present  discourse  amply  shows,  and  deep  stirrings  of  soul  had 
occurred  in  consequence.  Those  surcharges  of  spirit  on  the  Sunday 
mornings  at  the  Music  Hall,  from  the  fountain  of  Parker's  feeling 
and  utterance,  provoked,  doubtless,  qualms  and  doubts  in  abundance 
during  the  study  hours  of  the  week  days,  but  the  student  was  young 
and  impressionable,  his  antecedents  inclined  him  to  the  old  observ- 
ances and  the  prestige  and  kindly  personal  interest  of  the  professors 
was  an  influence  of  overwhelming  potency  against  any  discipleship 
under  the  great  Unitarian  outcast. 

For  a  few  years  still  these  older  and  more  powerful  factors,  mak- 
ing for  orthodoxy  of  sentiment  and  tendency,  retained  their  hold , 
but  his  was  a  mind  of  rare  strength  and  rectitude,  and  a  sympathy 
of  unwonted  breadth  and  tenderness,  and  the  pressure  of  time  and 
thought  told  inevitably  in  favor  of  the  outcast  against  the  pronounce- 
ments from  the  established  seats  of  authority,  aided,  as  the  process 
must  have  been,  by  an  ever-deepening  interest  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  other  humane  reforms  which  Parker  and  his  fellow 
radicals  championed  with  unstinted  zeal,  and  which  the  conserva- 
tive professors  at  Harvard  strove  always  to  avoid  with  apologetic, 
Pilate-like  movements  of  the  hands. 


FASTING 

BY  JULIUS  J.  PRICE 

THE  withholding  of  natural  food  from  the  hody  for  a  determined 
period,  for  moral  or  religious  purposes  found  favorable  accept- 
ance in  all  religious  systems.  The  motives  and  forms,  however,  of 
this  involuntary  self-atifliction,  vary  with  the  dififerent  creeds  and 
nationalities.  There  are  various  conflicting  theories  regarding  the 
origin  of  this  institution.  According  to  Smith,  fasting  was  originally 
merely  a  preparation  for  the  eating  of  the  sacriticial  meal.  Spencer, 
however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  rose  from  the  custom  of  |)roviding 
refreshments  for  the  dead.  Others  again,  attribute  the  custom  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  to  humble  themselves  before 
their  God.  so  as  to  arouse  His  sympathy ;  ^vhile  still  others  think, 
that  "It  originated  in  the  desire  of  primitive  man  to  bring  on  at  will 
certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions  favorable  to  th(^se  dreams  which 
are  supposed  to  give  to  the  soul  direct  access  to  the  objecti\'c  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world." 

The  belief  strongly  pre\ailed  amongst  the  Rabljis  that  fasting 
was  a  form  of  sacrifice.  The  loss  of  strength  and  tissue  meant  that 
a  man  gave  up  part  of  his  very  self  in  atonement  for  his  sins.  Rav 
Shesheth,  when  fasting,  and  after  having  repeated  his  usual  prayer, 
used  to  say,  "Lord  of  the  worlds !  it  is  revealed  before  Thee  that 
W'hen  the  Temple  stood  a  man  who  sinned  brought  a  sacrifice,  and 
only  the  fat  and  blood  of  the  same  was  oft'ered,  and  thus  was  atone- 
ment made ;  now  I  am  fasting  and  my  fat  and  blood  are  benig  dimin- 
ished in  consequence,  may  it  please  Thee  that  my  fat  and  blood  thus 
diminished  be  accepted  as  if  offered  on  the  alter  before  Thee,  and 
be  Thru  reconciled  to  me."" 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  fasting  in  post  exilic  literature. 
There  is  a  solemn  fast  after  Ezeras'  reading  of  the  law.  He  him- 
self had  proclaimed  a  fast  before  he  left  Bab}'lon,  "That  we  mio-ht 
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hunible  ourselves  before  God  to  seek  of  Him  a  prosperous  journey." 
Nehemiah  on  hearing  the  evil  news  of  Jerusalem's  degradation,  "sat 
down  and  wept  and  mourned  certain  days  and  fasted  and  prayed 
before  God  and  Heaven."  David  set  his  face  on  the  Lord.  God,  to 
seek  for  prayer  and  supplication  with  fasting  and  sack  cloth  and 
ashes. 

The  phrase  used  in  the  Torah  for  fasting,  "You  shall  afflict  or 
humble  your  souls,"  implies  the  chastening  of  the  appetite ;  the  dis- 
ciplining of  the  will.    The  soul  be  reached  though  through  the  body. 

The  Rabbinic  idea  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  fasting,  was 
that  man  gave  up  part  of  his  physical  enjoyments  as  a  token  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  grief  and  contrition.  The  predelection  of  the  Rabbis 
for  fasting  as  an  act  of  outward  piety,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  calendar  originally  had  few  fixed  fast  daA's.  The 
law  of  Aloses  ordains  only  one  fast  day.  but  this  was  later  increased 
to  four  to  commemorate  the  disasters  that  befell  the  nati(jn  during 
the  period  of  captivity.  These  were  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month 
(Tammuz),  of  the  fifth  month  (Ab),  of  the  seventh  month  (  Tishri), 
and  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebeth). 

Rabbi  Simon  ben  Yochai  said.  "Four  things  have  been  expounded 
by  Rabbi  Akiva  wdiich  I  do  not  expound  like  his,  and  this  is  one  of 
them:  The  fourth  fast  was  on  the  ninth  of  Tammuz.  when  the  city 
was  broken  up,  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  iii.  (^.  7)  :  "And  in  the  fourth 
month,  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  famine  was  sore  in  the 
city,  so  that  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land.  Then 
the  city  was  broken  up."  Why  was  it  called  the  fourth  fast? 
Because  it  was  in  the  fourth  month.  The  fifth  fast  was  on  the 
ninth  of  Ab.  when  the  house  of  God  was  burned.  Why  was  it 
called  the  fifth  fast?  Because  Ab  is  the  fifth  month.  The  seventh 
fast  is  on  the  third  of  Tishri,  when  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  was 
slain  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Xethania,  which  teaches  that  the  death  of 
the  righteous  is  equal  to  the  burning  of  the  house  of  our  God.  Why 
is  this  called  the  seventh  fast?  Because  Tishri  is  the  seventh  month. 
The  tenth  fast  is  on  the  tenth  of  Tebeth.  when  the  king  of  Babylon 
set  himself  against  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  said  (Ezek.  xxiv.  1.2)  :  'Again 
in  the  ninth  year,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  into  me.  saying,  Son  of  man.  write  thee 
the  name  of  the  day,  even  of  this  very  day  the  king  of  Babylon  set 
himself  against  Jerusalem  (upon)  this  day.'  Why  is  it  called  the 
tenth  fast?    Because  Tebeth  is  the  tenth  month,"  etc..  etc.     \\\  Baby- 
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Ionia,  however,  "there  is  no  other  pnl)hc  fast  day  observed  except 
the  ninth  of  Ab." 

As  time  went  on,  however,  many  other  fasts  were  decreed  in 
memory  of  certain  trouble  that  befell  Israel.     Fre(|ucntly  lasts  were 
imposed  upon  the  communit}'  when  great  calamities  threatened  the 
people.      It   is   related   that   the  elders   journeying-   from   Jerusalem 
homewards,   once  ordained  a   fast  because  two  children   were   de- 
voured  by   wolves   beyond    the   Jordan.      Rabbi    Yossi    said.    "Not 
because  wohes  devoured  the  children  but  simply  because  wolves 
had  made  their  appearance."     In  the  following  cases  an  alarm  is  to 
be  sounded  even  on  the  Sabbath  day:  A  city  being  besieged  by  (ien- 
tiles,  or  threatened  l3v  an  inundation,  or  a  shi])  about  to  l)e  wrecked 
at  sea.     Rabbi  Yossi  said,  "The  alarm  may  be  sounded  as  a  call  for 
help,  but  not  as  a  mere  alarm."     Shimon  the  Temanite  said,  "(^n 
account  of  pestilence  also  the  alarm  may  be  sounded  on  a  Sabbath," 
but  the  sages  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this.     On  account  of  every 
calamity — may  none  even  happen  ! — the  alarm  may  Ije  sounded  on  the 
Sabbath,  except  on  account  of  much  rain.     It  is  related  that  Choni 
ho-Maagol  was  asked  to  pray  for  rain.     "(lO,"  said  he,  "and  gather 
in  the  ovens   (in  which  the  paschal  lamljs  were  roasted),  that  they 
may  not  be  softened  bv  the  rain."     lie  prayed,  but  no  rain  came. 
Then  tracing  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  })lacing  himself  in  the  cen- 
ter, he  exclaimed,  "Lord  of  the  L^niverse !  Thy  children  are  stead- 
fastly looking  to  me,  for  I  am  1)efore  Thee  as  one  of  Thv  household. 
I  swear  by  Thy  great  Name  that  T  will  not  stir  from  this  i)lace  imtil 
Thou  showest  mercy  to  Thy  children!"     At  tliis  jimcture  raindrops 
began  to  fall.     "I  have  not  asked  for  such  a  rain  as  this."  said  he, 
"but  for  such  as  would  fill  wells,  cisterns,  and  ])its."     Then  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.     "Xo!"  exclaimed  he,  "nor  even  for  such  a 
rain  as  this  did  I  ask.  but  for  genial  and  l)encficial  showers."     The 
rain  abated,  and  Israel  had  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  the  Temple  Mount, 
on  account  of  inundation.     Then  said  they  to  Choni,  "As  thou  hast 
prayed  that  rain  should  fall,  now  pray  that  it  should  leave  ofif  rain- 
ing."    "Go  and  see,"  said  he,  "if  the  Inquiry  Stone  is  submerged." 
Shimon  ben  Shetach  sent  the  following  message  to  Choni:  "If  thou 
wert  not  Choni,  T  would  excommimicate  thee.     Rut  \\hat  could  I  do 
against  thee?    Thou  art  like  a  spoilt  child  with  his  father  before  (lod, 
and  He  does  thy  will  as  a  father  indulges  the  whims  of  a  spoilt  child. 
It  is  with  reference  to  thee  that  Scriptures  says   (Prov.  xxiii.  2,^), 
'Thy  father  and  thv  mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  l)are  thee 
shall  rejoice.'  " 
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Twenty-four  fasts  were  observed  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, in  order  that  the  writers  of  books,  phylacteries  and  mezuzahs 
(doorpost  charms)  might  not  grow  rich,  lest  in  becoming  rich  they 
might  be  tempted  not  to  write  any  more. 

According  to  tradition,  these  fasts  were  accompanied  with  many 
solemn  ceremonies.  The  shrine  (the  chest  in  which  the  scrolls  of 
the  Law  were  deposited)  is  to  be  brought  into  the  open  street  of 
the  town  and  ashes  to  be  strewn  upon  it,  and  upon  the  head  of  the 
prince,  and  also  upon  the  head  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  every  indi- 
vidual also  is  to  take  of  the  ashes  and  place  them  upon  his  own  head. 
The  Elder  among  delivered  a  solemn  speech,  saying,  "My  brethren, 
it  is  not  said  of  the  people  of  Ninevah :  and  God  saw  their  sackcloth 
and  their  fasts,  but  God  saw  their  works  that  they  turned  from  their 
evil  way"  (Jonah  iii.  10).  And  in  the  tradition  (of  the  prophet)  it 
is  said,  "Rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garment"  (Joel  ii.  L3). 

Fellow  citizens  do  not  salute  one  another  on  fast-days."  If  one 
is  saluted  by  an  amhaaretz  (illiterate),  they  are  to  respond  with  a 
weak  lip  and  a  heavy  head  (i.  e.,  in  a  subdued  tone  and  with  a  slight 
nod  of  the  head).  They  are  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  veils  and 
sit  on  the  ground  as  mourners  and  as  excommunicated  persons  who 
are  rebuked  of  God,  uutil  they  obtain  mercy  from  Heaven. 

According  to  the  Rabbis,  a  fast  day  is  not  to  be  named  a  fast 
day  upon  which  the  sun  does  not  set.  Eating  and  drinkmg  is  for- 
bidden until  the  sunsets  and  two  stars  at  least  become  visible. 

Fasting  on  the  .Sabbath  is  forbidden.  (  )n  the  eve  of  the  Sab- 
bath (Friday),  as  also  at  the  exit  of  the  .Sa1)bath  (Saturday  night), 
thev  did  not  fast  on  account  of  the  honor  due  to  the  Sabbath.  Some 
say  it  was  on  account  of  the  additional  soul  given  to  Israel  between 
the  lights  on  Friday  evening,  and  after  the  Sabbath  was  over  it  was 
again  taken  away  from  them.  Another  reason  for  not  fasting  on 
Sunday  is  on  account  of  the  idolaters,  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  say,  "because  we  rejoice  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  fast." 
Rut  the  sages  have  said,  there  w'as  no  concern  about  the  hatred  of 
the  idolaters  at  the  time  of  the  Standing  Orders  in  the  Temple,  but 
on  account  of  what  is  written  (Exod.  xxxi.  17)  :  "He  was  refreshed, 
or  alas !  because  of  the  soul."  The  only  fixed  day  that  may  be  cele- 
brated on  the  Sabbath  is  the  day  of  Atonement.  All  the  others,  if 
they  fall  on  the  Sabbath  are  postponed  until  the  following  day.  Our 
Rabbis  strictly  taught  on  the  Sabbath  it  is  forbidden  to  go  without 
food  until  midnight,  except  wdien  one  is  accustomed  to  eat  late  in 
the  day  and  would  injure  himself  by  changing  his  custom. 
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Private  fasts  were  frequent  among  the  Jews  from  earliest  times. 
Individuals  may  take  it  upon  themselves  to  fast  on  certain  days, 
either  in  memory  of  certain  personal  events,  or  in  expiation  of  sins, 
or  in  time  of  trouble  to  arouse  God's  mercy.  Many  of  the  Rabbis, 
however,  discouraged  such  abstinence.  Samuel  said,  "lie  that  fasts 
is  called  a  sinner,  for  he  holds  whh  a  certain  Tanna  who  taught  that 
Rabbi  Eleazer  Hakkappar  bar  Rabbi  cited  the  words  (Numb.  vi.  ii), 
'Make  an  atonement  for  him  (the  Nazarite),  for  that  he  sinned 
against  the  soul,'  and  asked,  against  whose  soul  has  he  sinned?  It 
is  because  he  abstained  from  wine  that  he  mortified  his  own  soul. 
This  is  deduced  inferentially  from  minor  to  major.  If  he  is  called 
a  sinner  who  mortifies  himself  by  abstaining  from  wine  only,  how 
much  more  does  he  deserve  to  be  called  a  sinner  who  abstains  from 
everything  else?"  Rabbi  Eleazar,  however,  said,  "On  the  contrary, 
he  is  called  a  saint,  for  it  is  said  (Ibid.,  ver.  5),  'He  shall  be  holy, 
and  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.'  If  he  mortified 
himself  by  abstaining  from  one  thing  only  and  is  called  holy,  he  who 
mortifieth  himself  bv  abstaining  from  all  things,  how  much  more  is 
he  to  be  called  holy!"  Resh  Lakish  said,  "A  disciple  of  the  wise 
is  not  permitted  (habitually)  to  fast,  because  he  will  become  weak- 
ened in  his  heavenly  occupation." 

Fasting  was  positively  forbidden  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  who 
might  be  disturljed  in  his  study. 

The  Talmud  records  many  instances  of  personal  fasts.  The  Ral)- 
bis  have  taught  that  when  Adam  first  noticed  the  gradual  shortening 
of  the  day.  he  soliloquised,  "\A^oe  to  me !  It  may  be  because  of  my 
sin  that  darkness  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  the  world  is  being 
brought  to  chaos  and  confusion  again,  and  that  this  is  the  death  I 
am  subjected  to."  Thereupon  he  gave  himself  up  to  fasting  and 
prayer  for  eight  days.  But  when,  after  the  season  turned,  he 
observed  that  the  days  gradually  lengthened,  he  remarked,  "This  Avas 
only  the  order  of  nature."  He  then  celebrated  eight  days  of  festivitv. 
He  instituted  them  to  the  honor  of  idols.  .  .  .  The  Rabbis  have  fur- 
ther taught,  when  Adam  for  the  first  time  saw  the  sun  setting,  he 
exclaimed.  "Woe  to  me!  It  may  1)e,  because  of  my  sin,  that  dark- 
ness is  gradually  gaining  ground  and  the  world  is  being  brought  to 
chaos  and  confusion  again,  and  that  this  is  the  death  I  am  subjected 
to."  Thereupon  he  and  Eve  fasted  and  cried  the  whole  night  long : 
but  when  the  day  began  to  break,  he  observed  that  it  was  merely  the 
order  of  nature.     He  then  oft"ered  to  sacrifice  an  ox  whose  horns 
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had  been  formed  before  his  hoofs;  as  it  is  said  (Ps.  Ixix.  31),  "It 
shall  please  the  Lord  better  than  the  ox  with  horns  and  hoofs." 

It  is  also  related  that  Adam  when  he  observed  that  the  decree  of 
death  was  occasioned  by  him ;  he  fasted  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  all  this  time  he  abstained  from  intercourse  with  his  wife. 

Rabbi  Zadok  fasted  forty  years  that  Jerusalem  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed and  he  became  so  emaciated  that  whenever  he  ate  anything 
it  might  be  seen  going  down  his  throat. 

Rabbi  Zira.  when  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Israel,  fasted  a  hun- 
dred times  to  the  end  that  he  might  forget  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

It  is  related  that  Rav  Hunnah  fasted  forty  days  because  the 
leather  thong  of  his  phylacteries  happened  to  be  turned  inside  out. 

It  is  related  of  Rabbi  Joshua  that  his  teeth  were  quite  black 
because  of  his  many  fasts.  The  Rabbis  again  have  taught,  whoever 
is  fasting  because  of  some  calamity  and  it  passes  over,  or  on  behalf 
of  a  sick  person  and  he  meanwhile  recovers,  must  complete  his  fast. 
If  one  goes  from  a  place  where  there  is  no  fast  (being  observed) 
to  a  place  where  there  is  a  fast,  let  him  take  part  therein.  If  vice 
versa,  let  him  complete  the  fast.  If,  having  forgotten  the  fast,  he 
has  partaken  of  food  let  him  not  appear  in  public  nor  indulge  him- 
self further. 

Fasts  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  evil  dream,  have  peculiar 
significance  according  to  Jewish  tradition.  Rabbi  Joshua,  son  of 
Rav  Iddi,  happened  to  call  at  the  house  of  Rav  Ashi.  They  pre- 
pared for  him  a  third  calf  (the  first  and  second  calf  a  cow  bears  is 
not  so  healthy  as  the  third — Rashi).  When  he  was  asked  to  eat,  he 
said,  'T  am  fasting."  "And  does  my  master  not  consider  what  Rav 
Mehudah  says  ?  For  he  says  a  man  may  postpone  his  fast  for  another 
day."  He  replied,  "It  is  a  fasting  in  consequence  of  a  bad  dream, 
and  a  fast  for  a  bad  dream  is  as  fire  applied  to  flax,  says  Rav 
Chamma  ;  and  Rav  Chasda  says  that  on  the  very  same  day  of  the 
bad  dream  the  dreamer  must  fast,  and  Rav  Yoseph  says  even  if  that 
day  happens  to  be  a  Sabbath." 

Although  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  forbidden,  he  who  on 
account  of  having  had  a  bad  dream  fasts  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the 
judgement  is  against  him,  though  it  be  of  seventy  years"  standing, 
shall  be  torn  up  and  abolished :  nevertheless,  he  shall  be  called  to 
account,  and  punished  for  omitting  to  enjoy  himself  on  the  Sabbath 
(which  was  his  bounden  duty).  And  how  is  he  to  remedy  this? 
Rav.  Nachman  bar  Yitzchak  says,  "Let  him  fast  for  having  fasted," 
i.  e.,  to  fast  on  Sunday  for  having  fasted  on  the  Sabbath  when  he 
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ought  to  have  enjoyed  himself  by  eating-  large  fish,  the  best  of  garlic, 
and  a  dish  of  beetroot,  or  e\  en  small  fish  strewed  with  flour  and 
cooked  in  vinegar. 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  fasting  of  children,  iva\-  \'itzchak  says,  "That 
they  are  bound  to  observe  the  usual  fasts  in  full.  A  girl,  however, 
is  to  fast  after  she  is  twelve. 

The  giving  of  charity  on  a  fast  day  was  much  encouraged  by  thc 
Rabbis.  Fasting  renders  our  sympathy  with  want  and  privation, 
more  keen  and  more  real,  and  the  Rabbinic  saying,  "the  reward  of 
the  fast  dav  is  in  the  amount  of  charity  distril)Uted.  is  in  accordance 
with  the  thought  of  Mar  Zutra.  who  says.  "The  rew^ard  of  a  fast- 
day  is  in  the  giving  of  alms."' 

The  Rabbis  also  ordained  that  man  should  fast  not  onl)'  for  his 
own  personal  welfare,  but  the  Jew  is  requested  to  fast  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellowman.  and  as  a  result,  we  read  in  the  Talmud.  The 
Rabbis  have  taught  that  the  men  of  the  watchj)ost,  or  men  of  the 
order  of  the  course,  used  to  pray  that  the  sacrifices  to  their  brethren 
might  be  favorably  accepted,  and  the  men  of  standing  used  to  assem- 
ble in  the  synagogue  and  fast  four  days.  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdavs.  and  Thursdays :  on  Monday  they  fasted  on  behalf  of  those 
that  voyaged  by  sea  ;  on  Tuesday,  on  behalf  of  those  that  travel  in 
the  desert ;  on  Wednesday,  that  quinsy  might  not  befall  little  chil- 
dren :  on  Thursday,  they  fasted  on  behalf  of  pregnant  women  and 
nursing  women — that  the  former  might  not  miscarry,  and  that  the 
latter  might  be  able  themselves  to  nurse  their  children.  On  Friday 
they  did  not  fast  because  of  the  honor  due  to  the  Sabbath  ;  and  of 
course,  they  never  fasted  on  the  Sabbath-day.  And  why  not  upon 
a  Sunday?  Rabbi  Samuel  bar  Nachmaini  says  because  it  is  the 
third  dav  from  the  formation  (of  Adam).  Resh  Lakish  says  be- 
cause of  the  additional  soul  given  to  man  on  Friday,  and  taken  away 
again  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  said  (Exod.  xxxi.  17).  "He 
rested  and  was  refreshed"  (  playing  on  the  word  by  dividing  it  into 
half),  i.  e.,  having  rested,  alas!  the  additional  soul  is  lost. 

In  time,  many  other  fasts  in  memory  of  certain  troubles  that 
befell  Israel  \vere  added  to  those  which  had  already  existed.  These, 
how^ever.  were  not  regarded  as  with  that  same  necessity  of  obliga- 
tion as  the  other  facts  which  we  have  spoken  about,  and  as  a  result 
they  found  little  acceptance  among  the  people.  The  list  with  few 
exceptions  as  gi\en  in  the  Shulhau  Aruk.  Crah  Hayyim,  is  as  follows  : 
1.  First  of  Xisan :  The  sons  of  .Aaron  were  destroved  in  the 
Tabernacle. 
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2.  Tenth  of   Xisan :     ^liriam  the  prophetess  died ;  the  well  that 

followed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  disappeared. 

3.  Twenty-six  of  Nisan :    Joshua  the  son  of  Xun  died. 

4.  Tenth  of  lyar:     Eli  the  high  priest  and  his  two  sons  died,  and 

the  Ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

5.  Twenty-ninth  of   lyar    (twenty-eighth)  :      Samuel  the  prophet 

died. 

6.  Twenty-third  of  Sivan :    The  Israelites  ceased  bringing  the  first 

lings  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jereboam. 

7.  Twenty-fifth  of  Sivan:     R.  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel;  R.  Ish- 

mael,  son  of  Elisha,  and  R.  Hahina,  the  superior  ("segan") 
of  the  priests  were  executed. 

8.  Twenty-seventh  of  Sivan:     R.  Hanina,  son  of  Teradion,  was 

burned  while  holding  a  scroll  of  the  Torah. 

9.  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz :    The  tablets  were  broken  :  the  regular 

daily  sacrifice  ceased ;  Apostemus  burned  the  law.  and  intro- 
duced an  idol  into  the  holy  place ;  the  breaking  into  the  city 
of  the  Romans  (Ta'an.  28b). 

10.  First  of  Ab :     Aaron  the  high  priest  died. 

11.  Ninth  of  Ab:    It  was  decreed  that  Jews  who  went  out  of  Egypt 

should  not  enter  Palestine ;  the  Temple  was  destroyed  for  the 
first  and  second  time  ;  Pether  was  conquered,  and  Jerusalem 
plowed  over  with  a  plowshare  (ib.  29a). 

12.  Eighteenth  of  Ab :     The  western  light  was  extinguished  in  the 

time  of  Ahaz. 

13.  Seventh  (seventeenth)  of  Elul :    The  spies  died  in  a  pestilence. 

14.  Third  of  Tishri :    Gedaliah  and  his  associates  were  assassinated 

in  Mispah  (II  Kings  xxv.  25). 

15.  Fifth  of  Tishri :    Twenty  Israelites  died,  and  Akiba  was  impris- 

oned and  afterward  executed. 

16.  Seventh  of  Tishri :     It  was  decreed  that  the  Israelites  should 

die  by  the  sword  and  by  famine  on  account  of  the  aft'air  of 
the  golden  calf  (see  Meg.  Ta'an.  ad.  lo..  ed.  princcps,  Mantua. 
1514. 

17.  Sixth  (seventh)  of  Marheshvan :  Xebuchadnezzar  blinded  King 

Zedekiah  after  he  had  slaughtered  the  latter's  children  in  his 
presence. 

18.  Seventh    (twenty-eighth)    of    Kislev:      Jehoiakim    burned    the 

scroll  that  Paruch  wrote  at  the  dictation  of  Jeremiah. 
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19.  Eighth  of  Tebeth :    The  Torah  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the 

time  of  Ptolemy  ;  there  was  darkness  in  the  world  for  three 
days. 

20.  Ninth  of  Tebeth :     Incident  not  explained   (  death  of  ICzra,  as 

mentioned  in  "Kol  Bo"). 

21.  Tenth  of  Tebeth:     The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Xebucliadnezzar 

began  (II  Kings  xxv.  1  ;  Jer.  lii.  4). 

22.  Eighth  (fifth)  of  Shebat :    The  righteous  (elders)  that  were  in 

the  time  of  Joshua  died. 

23.  Twenty-third  of  Shebat :     The  Israelites  gathered  to  war  with 

the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.). 

24.  Seventh  of  Adar:     Moses  died. 

25.  Xinth  of  Adar:     The  controversy  between  the  house  of  .Sham- 

mai  and  that  of  Hillel. 

Although  fasting  was  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance 
amongst  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  as  Ave  have  noted 
above,  that  the  Rabbis  ha\e  decreed  that  the  Jew  may  even  fast  on 
the  day  of  atonement  when  that  day  happens  lo  fall  on  th-:  Sabbath, 
yet  there  are  thirty-five  days  in  the  Jewish  calendar  on  which  public 
mourning  and  public  fasting  was  forbidden.  The  thirty-five  days 
commemorate  memorial  events  which  the  Jewish  nation  either  per- 
formed or  witnessed  joyful  events. 

The  days  in  question  as  they  are  enumerated  in  Megillat  Ta'anith 
(scrolls  of  fasting) ,  are  : 

I.  NiSAN 

1.  From  the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  to  the  eighth 
of  it,  it  was  settled  about  the  daily  sacrifice  (that  it  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  Temple  treasury) — mourning  was  prohibited. 

2.  And  from  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  Feast  (the  27th)  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  was  re-established — mourning  is  interdicted. 

II.  Iyar 

1.  On  the  seventh  Iyar  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
—mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  fourteenth  is  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  (the 
second)  Passover — mourning  is  prohibited. 

3.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  sons  of  Acra  issued  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  imposts  were  removed  from 
Judaeah  and  Jerusalem. 
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III.       SiVAN 

1.  On  the  seventeenth  Sivan  the  tower  of  Zur  was  taken. 

2.  On  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  the  men  of  Bethshean  and  of 
the  plain  were  exiled. 

3.  On  the  twenty-fifth  the  tax-gatherers  were  withdrawn  from 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

IV.     Tammuz 

1.     On  the  fourteenth  Tammuz  the  Book  of  Decisions  ("aggra- 
vating ordinances"  )  was  brogated — mourning  is  prohibited. 

V.     Ab 

1.  On  the  fifteenth  AB  the  season  of  wood-ofiferings   (for  the 
Temple  use )  of  priests — mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  tw^enty-fourth  we  returned  to  our  Law. 

VI.     Elul 

1.  On  the  seventh  of  Elul  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  Jerusa- 
lem— mourning  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  se\enteenth  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Judaeah  and 
Jerusalem. 

3.  On  the  twenty-second  we  returned  to  kill  the  apostates. 

Vn.       TiSHRI 

1.  On  the  third  Tishri  the  mention  of  the  Divine  Name  was 
removed  from  public  deeds. 

\'III.     Marcheshvan 

1.  On  the  twenty-third  Marcheshvan  the  Sorigah  (a  partition- 
wall  in  the  Temple  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  heathen, 
(comp.  1  Mace.  iv.  43-46).  was  removed  from  the  Temple-court. 

2.  r)n  the  twenty-fifth  the  wall  of  Samaria  was  taken. 

3.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  meat-offering  was  again  brought 
on  the  altar. 

IX.      KiSLEV 

1.  On  the  third  the  Simavatha  (another  heathen  structure)  was 
removed  from  the  court  of  the  Temple. 

2.  r)n  the  seventh  is  a  feast  day. 

3.  On  the  twenty-first  is  the  day  of  Mount  Oarison — mourning 
is  prohibited. 
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4.  On  the  twenty-fifth  the  ei,s:ht  days  of  the  Feast  of  Lio-hts 
(Chanuka)  beg-in — mourning-  is  proliil)ited. 

X.  Tep.etii 

1.  C)n  the  twenty-eigluh  the  congregation  was  re-estabhshed 
according  to  the  Law.  (This  seems  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Sanhedrin  after  the  Sadchicean  members  were  removed,  under 
the  rule  of  Queen  Salome.  See  the  historical  motices  in  Appen- 
dis  R^) 

XI.  SlIERAT 

1.     On  the  second  a  feast  day — mourning  is  prohiljited. 

3.  On  the  twenty-second  the  work,  of  which  the  enemy  said  that 
it  was  to  be  in  the  Temple,  was  destroyed — mourning  is  interdicted. 
(This  seems  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Galigula,  when,  on  the  resistance 
of  the  Jews  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  at  first  not  allowed  to 
be  in  the  Temple.) 

3.  On  the  twenty-eighth  King  Antiochus  was  removed  from 
Jerusalem  (supposed  to  refer  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
son  of  Antiochus  Ephiphanes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians.) 

XIL     Adar 

1.  On  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  days  of  joy  on  account  of  rain- 
fall. 

2.  On  the  twelfth  is  the  day  of  Trajan. 

3.  On  the  thirteenth  is  the  day  of  Nicanor  (his  defeat). 

4.  On  the  fourteenth  and  on  the  fifteenth  are  the  days  of  Purim 
(Feast  of  Esther) — mourning  is  prohibited. 

5.  On  the  sixteenth  was  begun  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem— mourning  is  prohibited. 

6.  On  the  seventeenth  rose  the  heathens  against  the  remnant  of 
the  Scribes  in  the  country  of  Chalois  and  of  the  Zaoedaeans,  and 
Israel  was  delivered. 

7.  On  the  twentieth  the  people  fasted  for  rain,  and  it  was 
granted  to  them. 

8.  On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Jews  received  good  tidings  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  hindered  from  the  sayings  of  the  Law — 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

On  these  days  every  one  who  has  before  made  a  vow  of  fasting 
is  to  give  himself  to  prayer. 


THE  RAIN-MAKER 


BV  GEORGE  BALLARD  BOWERS 


THE  Igorots  of  Bontoc,  although  natives  of  the  Phihppines,  were 
never  considered  citizens  while  Spain  ruled  that  archipelago. 
They  were  pagans  :  only  Christians  were  eligible  to  Spanish  citizen- 
ship ;  so  it  happened  that  when  our  Dewey  thundered  at  the  gates 
of  Manila,  the  Igorots  were  yet  devotees  of  Animism,  spirit-worship. 
While  American  sovereignty  did  not  give  that  pagan  people  citizen- 
ship, it  did  give  them  a  legal  status  denied  by  Spanish  law. 

Through  the  centuries  the  Igorots  had  known  the  Spaniards  as 
ruthless,  cruel  invaders,  but  they  accepted  the  .\mericans  as  less 
ruthless  only  because  in  their  fight  with  Aguinaldo's  bruxfooted 
legions,  they,  the  Igorots,  played  the  role  of  the  innocent  but  injured 
bystander. 

Scarcely  had  peace  been  declared  in  the  Philippines  before  the 
former  foes  of  America,  the  Christian  Filipinos,  began  to  complain 
of  the  headhunting  proclivities  of  the  Igorot  warriors  who  frequently 
descended  into  the  coastal  regions  to  secure  the  heads  of  their  Chris- 
tian enemies.  The  Igorot  considered  the  head  of  an  enemy  a  social 
as  well  as  a  religious  necessity  ;  in  fact,  the  existence  of  Igorot  soci- 
ety depended  upon  those  grewsome  trophies  brought  back  from  the 
lowlands.  No  youth  of  tbe  tribe  could  become  a  warrior  until  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  successful  headhunt.  No  maiden  ever  took  a 
mate  who  had  never  participated  in  a  kill,  the  head  of  a  foe  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  as  is  the  ring  at  a  Christian 
wedding. 

Governor  Taft's  desire  to  protect  the  Christian  coast-dwellers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  help  the  Igorots  caused  him  to  send  a  troop 
of  cavalry  to  Bontoc  for  station.  Captain  Peck,  the  troop  com- 
mander, was  a  cavalryman  of  the  old  school.  He  was  six-foot- four, 
w^ore  long,  faded  mustachios,  two  qualities  that  made  him  an  object 
of  awe  in  the  eyes  of  the  pock-marked,  pigmy  natives.     It  soon 
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became  evident  that  the  captain  himself  was  a  whole  troop  :  so  the 
soldiers  were  sent  away.  Captain  IVck  was  left  alone  to  govern 
and  garrison  the  heart  of  Northern  Luzon  with  its  quarter-million 
pagans. 

Captain  Peck,  unaided  by  any  other  American,  supervised  trail- 
building  and  enforced  simple  sanitary  measures.  Tami.  chief  of  the 
Igorots.  really  governed  directed  by  the  captain  while  Babalyan  Buti, 
the  local  witch-doctor,  looked  after  the  pagan  religious  rites.  Cap- 
tain Peck  knew  little  of  the  religion  of  his  charges  but.  however,  he 
discovered  that  "Lintic  ca" — may  the  lightning  strike  you — was  a 
curse  too  terrifying  to  be  used  when  swearing  at  the  indolent  road- 
builders. 

The  Igorots  were  happy  and  contented.  Every  evening  a  crowd 
might  be  seen  adoring  from  afar  their  "super-apo,"  the  captain,  com- 
fortably resting  in  a  steamer-chair  on  his  little  veranda  overlooking 
the  plaza.  There  every  evening  he  sipped  two  Kentucky  highballs 
and  smoked  as  many  big  black  cigars  before  the  mosquitoes  and 
flying-ants  drove  him  to  cover  and  bed.  The  daytime  duties  were 
few,  the  principal  being,  the  protection  of  his  wards  from  Christian 
raiders  hunting  pagan  slaves  as  had  been  their  custom  for  three 
centuries,  the  pagans,  as  already  explained,  having  had  no  legal 
status  in  law^ ;  hence  no  protection. 

Captain  Peck's  splendid  isolation  of  six  months  was  broken  by  a 
black-robed  priest  w'ith  an  ascetic  face  inset  with  deep  black  eyes 
burning  with  religious  fervor.  He  had  tramped  over  the  trail  from 
Vigan  to  Bontoc  to  convert  the  Igorots  to  his  faith.  This  self- 
appointed  religious  leader  was  a  Belgian  of  noble  birth.  His  wealthy 
parents  had  given  "him  to  the  church,  so  it  happened  that  Pere'  Andre 
brought  to  Bontoc  a  well-filled  purse  to  be  replenished  by  a  monthly 
remittance  from  his  pious  parents. 

Pere'  Andre  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  priest,  he  courted  Cap- 
tain Peck's  friendship  until  they  became  constant  companions.  The 
Igorots  did  not  understand  that  only  the  racial  tie  and  expediency 
bound  their  adored  captain  to  the  priest  nor  did  they  know  that 
secretly  each  resented  the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  priest's  purse  was  emptied  time  and  again.  He  built  a  church, 
a  parish  house  and  a  school,  and  a  convent  where  lived  three  gentle, 
beautiful  French  nuns  who  taught  the  little  Igorot  girls  the  cathe- 
cism,  how  to  make  lace  evening  gowns  for  sale  to  American  ladies, 
and  the  sin  of  dressing  Eve-like  in  harvest-time  and  when  puddling 
rice  paddies  at  planting. 
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Pere'  Andre's  activities  alarmed  Buti  the  witch-doctor  ahnost 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival.  l^)Uti  believed  in  receiving  instead  of 
giving,  moreover.  Bontoc  was  on  a  wave  of  prosperity.  The  Igorots. 
as  do  all  pagans,  become  most  generous  in  time  of  adversity  rather 
than  in  prosperity.  Every  day  Buti  wrangled  with  Chief  Tami. 
blaming  him  for  his  poverty  and  humiliation,  the  popular  disregard 
of  the  pagan  rites  and  ivv  the  religion  of  the  in\ading  whites. 

Buti  was  squatted  on  his  haunches  on  a  street  corner  where  Tami 
must  pass  on  his  way  to  early  morning  mass. 

"Apo  Tami."  Tami  halted.  Buti  began:  "Yes.  Thou  art  yet 
chief,  but  was  I  not  once  more  powerful  than  thou?  It  was  I  who 
wooed  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  after  pausing  long  enough  to  disen- 
tangle an  insect  from  his  grey  hair,  he  went  on,  sarcastically,  "I  see 
thou  bearest  a  cane  instead  of  a  w^arrior's  lance.  Thy  cap  and  coat 
are  the  castoiYs  of  the  American  apo,  only  thy  naked  legs  and  feet 
are  true  Igorot.  Shame  upon  thee!"  Buti  stood,  tightened  his  loin- 
cloth, spat  on  the  ground  at  Tami's  feet,  then  turned  his  l)ack  upon 
him. 

Tami  was  angered  but  feared  to  strike  the  link  of  the  spirit- 
world.     Instead  he  used  his  upraised  cane  to  emphasize  his  words. 

"Babalyan  Buti,  all  thou  hast  said  of  thyself  is  true,  but  my  valor 
made  me  chief  of  the  Bontocs.  Could  I  have  been  proclaimed  chief 
if  there  had  been  another  with  more  Christian  heads  to  his  credit?" 
Bnti  nodded  approval,  then  Tami  continued  :  "Thy  poverty — well — - 
do  as  the  Americans  advise.    (lO  to  work." 

"Work?"    Buti  groaned  as  if  in  great  pain. 

"Pere'  Andre  declares  thou  art  an  imposter.  While  it  is  true  that 
before  the  Americans  came  sickness  was  of  the  gods,  it  is  not  so  now. 
The  governor  says  that  diseases  causing  sickness  breed  in  the  filth 
of  our  homes  and  streets."  Tami  gulped  as  frequently  Orientals  do 
under  intense  mental  strain,  then  went  on,  but  now  in  gentle  mono- 
tone. "Thou,  Buti,  wouldst  not  have  ridiculed  me  for  the  castofifs 
I  wear  hadst  thou  known  their  protecting  comfort  in  the  l)itter  cold 
of  the  mountain  tops  as  well  as  in  the  blistering  heat  of  the  jungle 
valleys.     I  hope  that  I  may  sometime  wear  pants  and  shoes  too. 

Thou  hatest  both  the  governor  and  the  priest.  Thou  hatest  every 
one  helping  us.  Even  the  gentle  pale  nuns  are  not  spared  thy  in- 
sults. I  am  sorry  for  thee.  lUiti.  All  has  changed  since  the  Ameri- 
cans came.    I  fear  that  thou  art  but  a  relic  of  the  past." 

Tami  had  finished  his  speech,  but  before  he  could  get  out  of  ear- 
shot, Buti,  with  hands  raised  heavenward,  muttered  that  terrifying 
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Malay  curse:  "Liutic  sa  lahat" — May  liglitniuff  strike  all  these,  my 
people.  Tami  closed  his  eyes  and  quickened  his  step  as  if  momen- 
tarily awaiting  a  bolt. 

Babalyan  Buti  left  Bontoc.  lie  could  no  longer  endure  humilia- 
tion and  hunger.  A  jungle  valley  became  his  home  where  he  lived 
on  roots  and  berries.  His  constant  thought  was  of  plans  whereby 
he  might  regain  his  former  prestige  with  its  ease  and  plenty. 

Buti's  longing  for  Bontoc  overcame  him  in  six  mont!is.  Upon 
his  return  to  his  people  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  second  church. 
American  nurses  maintained  a  little  hospital  for  his  people  while  yet 
other  Americans  taught  little  girls  lace-making  and  explained  the 
sin  of  local  marriage  customs.  A  tall,  serious  American  in  a  white 
helmet  and  a  starched  khaki  suit  distributed  pictures  and  other 
trinkets  to  the  people  with  a  warning  that  they  beware  of  the  evil 
influence  of  Pere'  Andre  :  for  the  American  missionary.  Maxwell  by 
name,  was  a  zealous  Christian.  Fortunately.  Maxwell  had  abundant 
means  provided  from  mission  funds  gathered  in  the  States.  TTis  gen- 
erous allowance  made  it  possible  for  him  to  buy  from  the  Igorots 
all  the  trinkets,  crucifixes,  pictures  and  beads  distributed  by  Pere' 
Andre.  All.  such  articles  were  promptly  destroyed.  The  \-endors 
were  always  careful  to  conceal  from  the  priest  their  method  of  dis- 
posing of  his  presents,  they  had  no  desire  to  incur  his  displeasure. 
Pere'  Andre  frequentlv  exchanged  as  much  as  two  gantas  of  rice 
for  a  good-sized  Protestant  Bible  to  be  used  to  kindle  fire  in  a  little 
sheet-iron  stOA-e  whenever  his  cell  became  too  cold  for  comfort. 

Although  they  did  not  know  it,  the  priest  and  preacher  were  one 
in  the  belief  that  Captain  Peck  was  a  sinful  man.  but  only  Preacher 
Maxwell  had  the  temerity  to  ask  him  if  he  were  saved.  To  this 
question  the  captain  only  grinned  and  referred  him  to  Pere'  Andre. 
This  would  be  a  signal  for  ]^Iaxwell  to  thunder,  'A\'e  must  l)reak  the 
power  of  Rome !    We  must  break  the  power  of  Rome  !" 

]^>ut  tlie  liitter  ri\-alrv  of  the  P>elgian  and  the  American  did  n(^t 
affect  Buti"s  opinion  of  Christianity.  From  the  first  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed.  He  liked  the  bells,  candles,  incense  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Catholic  service,  but  a  tin  of  pink  salmon  and  two  gantas 
of  rice  made  him  lean  toward  the  Protestant  faith.  The  frugal  priest 
gave  free  onlv  pictures  and  trinkets  of  little  value  and  had  given  him 
but  a  mere  handful  of  rice  for  a  three-pound  Bible.  Before  Buti 
could  finallv  decide  upon  which  church  he  should  join,  he  had  hit 
upon  a  plan  whereby  he  hoped  to  regain  his  former  power  and 
prestige. 
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The  seasons  of  the  PhiHppines  are  two,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  This 
dry  season  had  been  long  and  hot,  and  planting  time  was  near.  The 
old  rice  paddies  resembled  sun-dried  bricks.  Bontoc  river  had  long 
been  dry  and  only  the  deepest  springs  flowed.  Nowhere  except  in 
the  darkest  valleys  could  green  be  found.  Even  the  stately  pines  of 
the  sacred  grove  had  turned  brown. 

Chief  Tami  had  told  both  the  Belgian  and  the  American  of  Buti's 
curse.  They  had  laughed  at  his  fears,  but  now.  in  view  of  the  long 
drought,  he  urged  them  to  implore  their  gods  to  protect  his  people. 
Both  promised  Tami  to  take  suitable  action. 

The  black-robed  priest  and  the  white-clad  nuns  said  many 
prayers.  They  paraded  the  streets  with  their  holy  images.  The 
villagers  joined  them,  bearing  candles  and  song  of  praise. 

Missionary  Maxwell  did  his  part.  With  his  nurses,  teachers  and 
a  number  of  the  villagers,  he  prayed  in  the  street..  The  prayers  of 
the  Protestants  were  loud  and  long,  but  they  were  no  less  pious  than 
those  of  the  priest  and  nuns. 

But  the  rain  did  not  fall. 

Two  davs  later.  Chief  Tami  reported  to  the  church  leaders  that 
manv  of  his  people  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian God. 

Buti  had  lost  no  time  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
the  fact  that  the  Christians  were  divided  :  therefore  their  prayers 
had  been  fruitless. 

The  Igorots  had  grown  sullen  and  indilTerent  to  the  churches. 
Famine  was  casting  a  sinister  shadow  over  the  land.  The}  gathered 
in  groups  discussing  ihe  wisdom  of  providing  the  head  of  a  white 
man  for  their  ancient  ceremony.  The  situation  had  grown  so  serious 
that  the  rival  creeds  forgot  their  differences,  so  for  the  first  time 
and  the  last  time  in  Philippine  history,  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
joined  in  a  union  meeting.    Together  they  prayed  for  rain. 

But  not  even  a  fleecy  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  to  reward  their 
efforts. 

Buti  had  chosen  a  November  holiday,  in  fruitful  years  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  for  the  final  effort  to  redeem  himself.  He  mounted  a 
table  in  the  now  vacant  market-place  where  quickly  the  idlers  gath- 
ered. After  assuring  himself  no  enemy  were  present,  he  cleared  his 
throat  loudlv.  struck  a  dramatic  pose,  iiointing  to  a  white  spot  on  the 
mountain  slope  half  a  mile  away ;  then,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  began :  "Look  and  weep,  my  children.  Return  to  the  sacred 
grove  the  altar  of  thv  ancestors  anitos.  then  they  will  weep  their 
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gratitude  that  thv  fields  may  become  green  again.  ( )nr  ancestral 
gods  have  never  failed  us.  It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  escape  the 
famine  already  upon  us.  Let  us  return  the  Anito  Rock  to  its  sacred 
resting  place  within  the  grove." 

Chief  Tami  had  often  thought  of  the  malign  influence  of  the 
spirits  because  of  his  failure  to  restore  tlie  Anito  Rock,  yet  he  felt 
he  had  no  right  to  question  any  action  of  the  Storm  King  who  had 
so  undermined  the  sacred  altar  that  it  had  rolled  out  of  the  sacred 
grove  and  halfway  down  the  slope.  The  fact  that  the  anitos  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  protect  their  own  altar  had  shaken  his 
faith  in  them.  Although  with  little  faith  in  the  anitos  of  his  fathers, 
he  could  not  remain  blind  to  the  desire  of  his  people,  a  majority 
appeared  anxious  to  give  their  pagan  religion  another  trial.  Tami 
was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  warrior. 

Chief  Tami  felt  that  his  tenure  of  office  depended  somewhat  on 
his  standing  with  the  two  missionaries,  so  he  took  up  with  them 
Buti's  recommendation.  He  tactfully  agreed  with  the  horrified  mis- 
sionaries that  the  Anito  Rock  had  no  influence  over  rain  but,  when 
he  pointed  out  that  Buti's  failure  would  eliminate  him  fore\er  and 
eliminate,  to<x  all  danger  of  the  Bontocs  returning  to  their  pagan 
rites,  both  churchmen  consented  to  ask  Captain  Peck's  approval  of 
the  plan  to  replace  the  sacred  rock. 

Every  Igorot  of  Bontoc  volunteered  to  help  to  move  the  two-ton 
Anito  Rock.  Tami  himself  supervised  the  work.  Buti  spent  his 
entire  time  on  a  nearby  peak  from  which  was  visible  the  China  Sea 
beyond  \'igan.  After  five  days  of  toil,  Buti's  evening  inspection 
fotmd  the  Anito  Rock  within  a  few  feet  of  its  former  foundation. 
Next  morning  he  ordered  that  until  further  instructions,  the  men 
spend  their  time  filling  the  long  gullies  ctit  bv  storms  of  previous 
years. 

P>uti  did  not  reappear  till  noon  of  the  eleventh  day.  He  person- 
ally took  charge  of  the  unfinished  work.  It  required  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  drop  the  Anito  Rock  into  its  proper  place. 

The  naked  toilers  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
their  final  eft'ort  when  out  of  a  clear  sky  fell  huge  drops  of  water. 
A  strong  wind  set  in  from  the  coast.  Clouds  formed  with  surprising 
rapidity  as  only  is  possible  in  the  tropics.  The  perspiring,  frightened 
Igorots  without  waiting  for  dismissal  scurried  down  the  mountain 
slope  like  monkeys  chased  by  a  python.  Before  they  could  reach  the 
shelter  of  their  smoky  huts,  the  black  and  yellow  sky  had  broken, 
rain  descended  in  torrents. 
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The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  through  a  clear  sky.  The  river 
ran  full.  The  rice  paddies  were  a  sea  of  mud.  Over  night  the 
brown  hills  had  turned  greenish.  The  villagers  of  Bontoc  were 
noisy  as  if  preparing  for  a  holiday. 

All  that  day  the  path  leading  to  the  Anito  Rock  in  the  sacred 
grove  was  filled  with  happy,  laughing  people.  Each  bore  an  offer- 
ing; a  dried  yam.  a  handful  of  rice  or  a  coin  to  leave  upon  the  Anito 
Rock  as  an  oft'ering  to  their  ancestral  spirits. 

Both  the  priest  and  the  American  preacher  were  frantic.  Their 
churches  were  deserted.  They  rushed  here  and  there.  How  were 
they  to  explain  their  failure  and  humiliation? 

"How  did  he  guess?"  they  questioned  each  other  as  they  met  in 
the  street.  Together  they  went  to  see  Captain  Peck.  The  agitated 
missionaries  shouted  to  him  from  the  street  under  his  veranda. 

"How  did  he  guess  it?" 

"How  did  he  guess  it?"  Captain  Peck  leaned  over  the  ^•eranda 
to  repeat,  "how  did  he  guess  it? — Well,  he  didn't.  This  was  only  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  Plappens  every  year.  The  first  rain  of 
the  China  Sea  is  plainly  visible  from  that  mountain  peak,"  pointing 
toward  the  one  where  Babalyan  Buti  had  kept  vigil.  'T  read  today 
in  an  old  Spanish  weather  report  that  the  annual  monsoon  rain 
reaches  Bontoc  three  days  after  the  first  in  the  China  Sea  off  of 
Vigan.    Buti  had  timed  his  task  by  that  infallible  sign." 
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This  book,  now  in  its  second  edition,  continues  to  attract  much  at- 
tention. The  reason  for  its  success  is  that,  unHke  most  writings  on 
these  topics,  it  is  not  a  theoretical  discussion  but  a  scientific  effort  to 
reach  conclusions  based  on  a  sufficient  body  of  facts— conclusions  re- 
ferring to  matters  of  vital  interest  to  religion  and,  more  generally  to 
social  life. 

Part  I.  is  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  beliefs  in 
immortality.  Part  II.  provides  the  first  adequate  statistics  of  belief  in 
the  God  implied  in  Christian  worship  and  in  personal  immortality. 
They  include  all  the  persons  listed  in  "American  Men  of  Science,"  i.e., 
every  one  having  any  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientist,  and  also  certain 
classes  of  college  students.  Among  the  facts  brought  out  by  these 
statistics  is  that  in  every  group  investigated,  the  number  of  believers  is 
much  less  among  the  more,  than  among  the  less  distinguished  members 
of  the  group.  Part  III.  considers  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  these  two  cardinal  beliefs  of  organized  Christianity. 

Of  the  statistical  part,  the  "American  Anthropologist"  says,  "His 
more  important  conclusions  are  quite  well  established  of  the  book  in 
general,"  Professor  Pratt  writes: 

"It  is  a  book  wJiicJi  every  clergyman,  as  ivell  as  everyone  interested 
in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  in  the  future  of  religion,  should  read 
and  ponder.  For  Professor  Lcnba  has  made  a  contribution  to  our 
knozvledge  of  religious  belief  that  is  of  very  considerable  significance." 

The  Christian  Register  says  of  it: 

"It  is  an  honest  effort  .  .  .  done  zvith  scientific  precision  and 
love  of  truth.  Such  an  investigation,  wherever  its  results  may  nozv 
seem  to  lead,  tends  surely  towards  an  ultimate  good." 
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Put  Forii'ard  and  Explained  by  Roger  JosepJi  Boscovicli,  S.  J.     Latin- 

EnglisJi  Edition  translated  by  J.  M.  CJiild,  University  of  MancJiestcr, 

England,  from  tlie  text  of  the  first  Venetian  edition  publisJied 

wider  the  personal  supervision  of  tJie  aiitJior  in  1763. 

With  a  short  life  of  Boscovitch  by  Dr.  Branislav  Petronievic,  Professor  of 
Phylosophy  at  the  University  of  Belgrade. 

"  The  most  important  of  the  assumptions  in  this  work  is  that  of  Con- 
tinuity as  enunciated  by  Leibniz.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
'Everything  happens  by  degrees,"  or  as  Boscovich  says,  'Nothing  happens 
per  saltum'." 

The  second  assumtion  is  the  doctrine  of  Impenetrability His 

material  points  have  absolutely  no  magnitude ;    they  are  Euclidian  points 

having  no  parts The  acceptance  of   this  axiom  by  Boscovich  is 

purely  theoretical :  in  fact,  it  constitutes  practically  the  whole  of  the  theory 
of  Boscovich. 

Boscovich  claims  that  he  has  reduced  all  the  principles  of  Newton  to 
a  single  principle — namely  that  given  by  his  "Law  of  Forces." 

This  edition  of  the  book  was  paid  for  mainly  by  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slavenes  and  the  subsidiary  expenses 
by  private  subscription  of  certain  Jugo-Slavs  interested  in  its  publication. 
The  Slav  world  has  to  its  credit  such  names  as  Copernicus,  Lobachevski, 
Mendel jev  and  Boscovich. 

Large  quarto  465  pages 

Cloth,  Price  $20.00 
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Fichte's  celebrated  Addresses  to  the  German  People  in  which  with  splendid  effect 
he  called  upon  his  fellow  countrymen  to  regenerate  and  revivify  their  fatherland 
should  be  read  today  by  every  thinking  person  who  hopes  to  see  Germany  once  more 
strong  and  united  holding  that  fine  balance  of  sanity  that  has  always  made  German 
people  masters  of  thought  and  masters  of  industry. 

These  addresses  were  written  during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1793.  They  are  based  on  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  inherent  moral  freedom  of 
man.  They  caused  Fichte  to  be  regarded  by  conservatives  as  a  dangerous  and  radi- 
cal teacher.  But  time  has  proved  the  force  of  his  ideas  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
fluences in  the  building  of  the  German  empire  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new 
edition  of  his  great  appeal  to  German  people  will  help  to  arouse  thinking  people  to 
the  appeal  of  moral  issue  rather  than  the  appeal  of  destructive  force. 

For  sale  by  the 
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Chma  Captive  or  Free,  Etc. 

Cloth,  $2.50  Pages  360 

Dr.  Reid  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  was  established  before  and  during  the  Great  World 
War.  His  social  and  political  relations  with  the  Orient  during  the 
trying  period  of  China's  neutrality  created  in  him  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national understanding  which  broke  down  all  sense  of  separateness  in 
human  life,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters.  His  book  is  inspiring 
to  every  sincere  student  of  the  science  of  religion  and  will  do  much 
to  establish  the  new  order  of  human  fellowship. 

Order  through  any  book  dealer. 
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STATISTICS 


BY 
D.  CARADOG  JONES.  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

FORMERLY    LECTURER   IN    MATHEMATICS 
AT   DURHAM   UNIVERSITY 

Price,  Cloth  $3.75 

Tlie  fundamental  importance  of  the  right  use  of  Statistics  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  on  all  sides  of  life,  social  and  commercial, 
political  and  economic.  A  study  of  this  book  should  enable  the  reader 
to  discriminate  between  the  masses  of  valuable  and  worthless  figures 
published,  and  to  use  w-hat  is  of  value  intelligently.  It  is  meant  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  serious  study  of  the  theory  pro- 
vided by  other  works. 

PRESS  NOTES 

This  is  an  excellent  "first  course"  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  mathematical 
student  who  wishes  to  develop  his  work  on  the  statistical  side  or  is  interested 
in  probability  and  has  an  eye  to  research  on  the  mathematics  of  the  subject. 
As  the  book  is  one  of  Bell's  Mathematical  Series  (Advanced  Section),  it  is 
natural  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  in  this  way,  but  its  use  will  be 
wider  than  that  indicated,  because  it  will  make  a  good  second  course  for  a 
person  doing  statistical  work  in  practice  if  one  of  the  elementary  books  on  the 
subject  has  been  read  first,  and  it  can  be  used  for  revision  purposes  by  those 
teaching  the  subject  who  prefer  to  give  one  of  the  well-known  existing  text- 
books to  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance. — Mathematical  Gazette. 

This  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  sub- 
jects. Statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  never  more  used,  nor  less  understood, 
than  they  are  today. — Mr.  Jones  has  done  his  work  well.  He  explains  the 
special  terminology  of  the  subject  clearly,  and  deals  squarely  with  all  the 
difficulties.  We  trust  his  valuable  book  will  have  a  very  large  circulation.  It 
deserves  it. — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Persons  interested  in  statistics — and  the  number  of  such  is  increasing 
daily — will  find  in  this  volume  a  very  compact,  clear  and  sufficiently  complete 
account  of  the  mathematical  machinery  employed  in  analyzing  raw  statistical 
material  and  in  deducing  general  statements  regarding  the  characteristics — 
these  pages  offer  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  works  of  Pearson,  Yule,  Bow- 
ley,  Edgworth,  and  the  other  pioneers  of  this  branch  of  science. — Journal  of 
Education. 
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SINCE  LEAVING  HOME 

By  Albert  Wehde 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Adventure 

It  narrates  the  excitino^  travels  of  boy  and  man,  on  land  and  sea,  in 
the  jungle,  up  strange  forbidding  rivers,  amid  the  resting  places  of  dead 
gods,  braving  snakes  and  sharks,  pursued  by  Japanese  ships  in  the  East- 
em  theatre  of  war,  escaping  innumerable  traps  and  at  last — being  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  prison,  where  this  book  was  written. 

Mr.  Wehde's  book  contains  575  pages,  and  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs made  and  collected  by  the  author.  Attractive  format.  Price,  $3.00. 
Send  your  order  today. 
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Evolutionary    Naturalism 

BY 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS,  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

350   pp.,    Cloth,   Price   $2.50 

"The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  work  out  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  naturalism.  Evolutionary  Naturalism  does  not  sink 
man  back  into  nature;  it  acknowledges  all  that  is  unique  in  him  and  vibrates  as 
sensitively  as  idealism  to  his  aspirations  and  passions.  But  the  naturalist  is 
skeptical  of  any  central,  brooding  will  which  has  planned  it  all.  The  Good  is 
not  the  sun  of  things  from  which  the  world  of  things  get  their  warmth  and  in- 
spiration. The  cosmos  is  and  has  its  determinate  nature.  As  man  values  him- 
self and  his  works,  he  may  rightly  assign  value  to  the  universe  which  is  made  of 
stuff  w^hich  has  the  potential  power  to  raise  itself  to  self-consciousness  in  him." 
»  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

"Let  man  place  his  hope  in  those  pow^ers  which  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  causal  nexus.  It  is  in  himself  that  he  must  trust.  If  his  foolishness 
and  his  passions  exceed  his  sanity  and  intelligence,  he  will  make  shipwreck  of 
his  opportunity." 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  2J,5       CZo^Ti,  $2.00 

THE    re-discovery    of    a    seventeenth-century    English    philosopher    proves    the 
maxim  that  merit  is  not  often  recognized  in  a  scholar's  own   day  not  only 
because   his  teaching   is   premature   but   also   because   it    is   so    pervaded   by 
the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element  of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  important  philosophical  teach- 
ing. His  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as 
that  taught  by  More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that  sense 
is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like  Kant,  that  it  is  one  of 
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